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Paying the Piper 


A year or two before the war, the directorate of 
a well-known firm of engineers and founders were 
badly bitten by the “economy bug.” They decided, 
whilst retaining membership of the research organi- 
sation, to resign from technical associations and to 
stop the purchase of technical periodicals. During 
the year, the management ran into trouble in the 
making of gunmetal test-bars. Through the good 
offices of the Institute of British Foundrymen, their 
foreman was enabled to spend a week in the shops 
of a very famous foundry, where he learnt how to 
solve the problem. Later in the year, the firm found 
that they urgently needed some back copies of the 
JOURNAL in connection with a new line of produc- 
tion. These were forthcoming. At a meeting of 
the board in the following January, the earlier deci- 
sion was reversed. 

Since that time many developments have taken 
place within the foundry industry,*especially in the 
direction of the creation of employers’ federations— 
an activity rendered imperative because of the need 
to make strong and unified representation to the 
Government on matters adversely affecting sections, 
or indeed the whole, of the industry. Great progress 
has been achieved, but there are still some firms who 
rigidly adhere to the theory that membership of 
one employers’ association is adequate for all their 
needs. This is quite untenable, for where a company 
operates a number of important departments, any 
major impact on one is bound to have its repercus- 
sion on the whole organisation. Especially does 
this apply when the department concerned is a 
foundry, because on the price and quality of the cast- 
ings, the whole fabric of the concern rests. If efforts 
are made by the employers’ federation to train 
youths; to finance research and technical investiga- 
tions; to aid the regular supply of raw materials in 
adequate quantities; to help with rational costing 
and to carry out a dozen or more diverse activities, 
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surely membership of such a body confers benefits 
worthy of support. Businessmen should realise that 
subscriptions to associations are relatively small 
compared with the cost of the active participation 
by their representatives, that is, the cash paid to 
railways and hotels. Thus, if a directorate con- 
siders membership of secondary associations—from 
their angle—then they can keep the cost down to 
very reasonable proportions. If, from the Reports 
received, their own interests are involved, then they 
can increase their activities in the Association. 
Really, it is but a small premium to pay for such 
good “ cover.” 

Whether unassociated firms like it or not, the 
actions of organised employers have made, and will 
make, impacts on all foundries. If non-associated 
firms deem such impacts to be favourable, then they 
should in all honesty pay their quota out of their 
gratitude. On the other hand, if they consider them 
to be detrimental, then also they should join up, in 
order to place the facts of the position before the 
body responsible and so get matters altered. The 
excuse that they already belong to one trade asso- 
ciation simply will not hold water. Most of the 
firms entering into this category, through the per- 
sonal membership of their staff, support, either 
directly or indirectly, a dozen or more technical in- 
stitutes; how, then, can they still imagine that, for 
their commercial activities, support of one trade 
association is adequate? Such firms will eventually 
find, like the concern we referred to in our opening 
paragraph, that they will have to utilise the services 
of more than one trade association in the proper 
prosecution of the business, and they will feel a bit 
“mean ” when this time arrives. 
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Students’ Vacation Work Scheme 


The 14th Annual Report of the Imperial College 
Union Vacation Work Scheme for Students of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology clearly 
shows that good progress is being made. During 1948 
there were 591 students from the three constituent 
Colleges which, with 11 pre-entry students, 27 from 
other Colleges and 200 from overseas, gave a total of 
829 registrations as compared with 705 in 1947. This 
increase is mainly accounted for by the growing number 
of overseas students. During 1947, 29 students of 
Imperial College paid a visit to Sweden for the pur- 
pose of making an intensive study of Swedish industry, 
during which they were generously entertained by 
students and firms alike. In return, during the Easter 
Vacation of 1948, a party of 25 Chemical Engineering 
students from Stockholm Technical High School were 
received, and a programme of visits to works .was 
arranged for them. 


International Exchange of Students 


The Exchange arrangements commenced in 1946 with 
46 British and foreign students taking part. In 1947 
this number increased to 222. In order to unify the 
procedure and minimise correspondence, a Conference 
of the Organisérs was called at the Imperial College in 
January, 1948, at which ten countries were represented. 
At this Conference it was found that during 1947 the 
various countries had exchanged on a multilateral basis 
484 students. During the period of the Conference 
the delegates were the guests of the Imperial College 
Union. The establishment of the International Asso- 
ciation for the exchange of students for technical 
experience has met with the general approval and help- 
ful support of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service (International Labour Office). 

As a result of the establishment of this Association, 
Central Organisations were set up in each country to 
control this interchange. The Governors of the 
Imperial College have decided that in 1949 the 
machinery evolved to cope with the interchange of 
students of the Imperial College shall be broadened to 
include undergraduate students from other Universities 
and University Colleges in Great Britain. This infor- 
mation has been communicated to other Universities 
and Colleges in this country and a number have 
already indicated their interest in the matter. 


Mr. JACQUES VARLET, the veteran Belgian foundry 
technician, has been made an Officer of the Order of 
Leopold II. The decoration was presented to him in 
Liége at a recent meeting of the Belgian Foundry 
Technical Association (of which he was one of the 
founders in 1911), Mr. Varlet is 77 years old, was 
orphaned at the age of 11, and has worked uninter- 
ruptedly in the foundry industry for 65 years. He 
still acts as technical consultant to the Espérance- 
Longdoz concern, of which he was foundry manager. 
He is an honorary member of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen. 
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Forthcoming Events 
(Secretaries are invited to send in notices of meetings, ctc., 
for inclusion in this column. 
DECEMBER 13. 
: Institute of British Foundrymen. 
Sheffield Branch :— Nodular Cast Irons—their Production and 
roperties,” by _H. Morrogh and J. W. Grant. at the 
Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield, at 7.30 p.m. 
The Institute of Metals. 

Scottish Local Section:—‘ The Uses of Non-ferrous Metals 
for Aircraft,” by G. Meikle, B.Sc., in the rooms of the 
Institution_ of = ig and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 39, 
Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, at 6.30 p.m. 


DECEMBER 14. 
tution of Works Managers. 

West Midland Branch :—‘‘ A Proposed Code of Management,” 
b bf D. B. Brown, at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
a p.m. 

DECEMBER 15. 

Institute of British Foundrymen. 

Birmingham_ Branch Students’ Section:—A Debate at the 
British Restaurant, Grosvenor Street, Birmingham, at 


6.30 p.m. 
Institute of Vitreous Enamellers 
Northern Section :—‘‘ Enamel-shop Troubles,” by 8. 
Halisworth, at the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, at 7 p.m. 
Institute of Welding 


North London Branch :—A Debate preceded by a short film 
at East Ham Technical College at 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Production Engineers. 
Birmingham Section :—‘ Costing as an Aid to Management,” 
by H. H. Norcross, at the James Watt Memorial Insti- 
tute, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, at 7 p.m. 
Institution of Works Managers. 

Sheffield Branch :—“ Industrial Safety.” by H. G. Winbolt, 
at the Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, at 7 p.m. 
Royal Statistical Society—Industrial Applications Section. 
North-Eastern Group :—‘‘ Some _ Problems in _ Initiating 
Statistical Control,” by W. J. Ross, at the Newcastle 
Chemical Industries Club, 18, Lovain Place, Newcastle- 

up-Tyne, at 6.30 p.m. 


DECEMBER 16. 
Institution of Production Engineers. 
Leicester Section :—‘‘ Education for Management,” by Lt.-Col. 
Urwick, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., at Leicester College of 
Technology, Leicester. 
Leeds Association of Engineers. 

“ Industrial PP aaey Induction Heating,” by E. May, 
at the Hotel Metropole, King Street, Leeds, at 6.45 p.m. 
DECEMBER 17. 

Institute of British Foundrymen. 

London Branch :—Annual Dinner and Dance at the Café 

Royal, Regent Street, London, W.1, at 7 p.m. 


DECEMBER 18. 

West nitive _0f Yorkshire Branch :— Some Aspects of_ the 
Joint Advisory Committee’s Report on Conditions in Iron- 
foundries,” by J. W. Gardom, at the Technical College, 
Bradford, at 6.30 p.m. 

Burson, Section :—‘‘ Some Thoughts on the Laboratory,” by 
D. Fleming, at the Mechanics’ Institute, Manchester Road, 
Burnley, at 6.15 p.m. 





EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, LIMITED, 17, Denbigh 
Street, London, W.1, announce the release of two 
further film strips in their series on the Appreciation of 
Design. These strips, edited by A. E. Halliwell, 
A.RC.A., ate the result of fifteen years’ teaching of 
Creative Design to young people. Produced in Dufay- 
chrome, they include such items as “ Tone and Free 
Expression,” “Tone and Colour Chart,” “ Design 
Elements,” “ Practical Application of Nature Study,” 
“Decorative Landscape,” “ Display and Image.” 


Strip 1, 25 frames: strip 2, 26 frames. Price, 25s. 
each, complete with notes. 
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Metallising in Relation to 


Foundry Practice’ 
By J. Barrington Stiles, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Mar.E. 


(Continued from page 530.) 
Hardness 


It should be noted that the effects, shown in Figs. 8, 
9 and 10, of how operating conditions can vary the 
deposit, were produced by a Type 2E. metalliser, and 
that a later type (known as the Type Y. machine) 
provides no adjustments for gas or atomising, so that, 
providing the operator sets the equipment at the recom- 
mended distance from the work-piece, optimum results 


will be obtained. Though at the expense of removing . 


the last vestige of craftsmanship in the spraying opera- 
tion, this is a step in the right direction. 

In common with all coatings, the thickness of the 
deposit and the supporting properties of the base 
material will influence hardness readings. Sprayed 
metal has a peculiar structure and any conventional 
interpretation of its hardness which does not take this 
into account is often very misleading. It is well known 
that the size of the impression made by a loaded ball 
pyramid is generally assumed to give a hardness co- 
efficient. It is interesting to learn what happens when 
the hardness of a sprayed coating is investigated in 
this manner. 

It will be seen trom Fig. 11 that, according to the 
position of the deformation on the particle, one may 
read widely different values, the highesi normally being 
at the centre of the particle where there is support by 
the surrounding mass, and lowest when the indentation 
occurs on the border between two particles. Failure 
to recognise this led to many mistaKes: for instance, 
after considerable particle hardness was achieved, 
metallising was tried as a means of forming or renew- 
ing ball-races and roller races. Theoretically, a ball 
makes point-contact and a roller makes line-contact, 
and either results in the forcing aside of the particles 
forming the metallized coating except under conditions 
of extremely light loading. On the other hand, when 
the technique of internal building-up work was de- 
veloped it was soon found that metallising proved an 
excellent means of restoring press-fits for ball-races, 
even under extremely heavy loading. In such instances 
the load, however, is well distributed so that it must 
not be confused with the special cases of line- or point- 
contact with which one meets where the material which 
actually forms a roller- or ball-race is concerned. 

There are then three things which should be stressed: 
first, it is only the particle hardness which has any 
substantial effect as far as most applications of metal- 
lising are concerned; second, that metal sprayed coat- 
ings are unsuitable for heavy localised loading and, 
finally, that the retention of an oil film, which appears 





the Institute 


*Presented at the London Conference of 
of British Foundrymen. ; 
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to be little influenced by the par- 
ticular metal of the coating, is a 
major factor in determining the life 
of a metallised journal and is 
scarcely influenced by the hardness 
of the material employed. The 
advantages associated with the oil- 
retaining properties of a metallised 
surface are obvious and have been 
fully borne out by experience. It 
would appear that the. microscopic pores in the sprayed 
metal hold an oil film so much better than is the case 
with solid metal that, even under fluctuating oil-pressure 
or dry-starting conditions, the film remains unbroken 
and prevents any metal-to-metal contact. 


To those who have been introduced to the oil- 
absorbent property of sprayed metal, it is sometimes a 
little difficult to reconcile this property of sprayed metal 
with the fact that metallising is frequently used to 
rectify porosity in pressure castings. The explanation 
is simple. While oil is held by capillary attraction in 
the pores of sprayed metal, no considerable depth of 
penetration is obtained unless the oil is either sucked 
in by vacuum, introduced under pressure, or forced in 
by a combination of both. That paths do exist through 
all sprayed metal is quite certain, but the paths neces- 
sarily become more devicus as the coating thickness is 
increased, until a point is reached at which quite volatile 
liquids are unable to penetrate even under considerable 
pressure. The thickness of the coating required to with- 
stand, say, 100 lb. water pressure, will vary according 
to what metal be employed for sealing, and of course it 
may be desirable in many instances to seal the porous 
area by using a coating of the same metal or alloy as 
the casting. When no such requirement exists, zinc is 
very frequently employed for the purpose and is both 
economical and efficient. Some of the metals which 
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Fic, 11.—PaRTICLE HARDNESS INTERPRETATION, 
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Metallising in Foundries 


tend to be too porous for this pur- 
pose are employed for metallising 
simply to hold a sealing medium 
such as, for instance, a Bakelite 
varnish or similar material, which 
can be held in the pores of the 
sprayed metal so as to provide con- 
siderable resistance to failure under 
pressure. 

Figs. 12 and 13 illustrate two dif- 
ferent aspects of metallising. The 
first shows that the process is well 
adapted to emergency repair work 
—in this case, a wartime break- 
down. Two large gun-metal cast- 
ings, forming the top and bottom 
halves of H.M.S. Verity’s circulat- 
ing pump, suffered damage by an 
under-water explosion so as to dis- 
tort flanges and bearing housings 
by about 3? in. The castings were 
sprayed where required with 140 lb. 
bronze and re-machined true. The 
work was accomplished in a few 
days and saved several weeks’ delay at a 
when the country could ill afford to have a 
destroyer laid up. Fig. 13 is included with 
the object of dispelling any impression that metallising 


time 


Fic. 13.—RECLAMATION OF A PRESS CRANKSHAFT BY METALLISING. 
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CASTINGS. 


is confined to urgent or temporary repairs. The 14 ft. 

long crankshaft shown is part of a Bliss press and is 

driven through gears secured by two keys at each end. 

It is located at Vauxhall Motors, Limited, Luton Works, 
and was reclaimed by metallising 
with 77 lb. high carbon steel when 
the ends had been badly torn due 
to failure of the keys. Such presses 
are heavy-duty machines and the 
fact that the work was carried out 
before the war and the press is 
still operating satisfactorily, bears 
witness to the value of metallising 
as a means of carrying out work of 
a permanent nature, It is hoped 
that this Paper will have promoted 
further interest and confidence in 
the process. _ 

The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern slides, and specimens of the 
work done. A sample metal-spray- 
ing gun, sectioned to show the 
method of operation, was handed 
round. 


DISCUSSION 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. D. H. 
Woop), opening the discussion, said 
they had heard Mr. Barrington 
Stiles present his Paper, and he 
Was sure it was a subject which 
would be of interest to all foundry- 
men, although of course its appli- 
cation to the foundry industry, as 
Mr. Barrington Stiles realised, was 
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limited. The lecturer had drawn their attention to an 
interesting and useful process in a very able manner, 
and he felt sure that if those present wished to raise 
points, they would be similarly dealt with. 

Mr. R. D. Lawrie (The Stanton Ironworks Company, 
Limited, near Nottingham) said he was interested in 
the Paper in as far as the process could be applied to 
pattern finishing. He had in mind wooden patterns 
for use under the Sandslinger, where conditions were 
very severe from the point of view of abrasion. 
Although he knew it was possible to spray-on some 
of the softer metals, he now understood it was possible 
to get a harder coating on soft metal. He would like 
Mr. Barrington Stiles to enlarge on that a little, and if 
he had had any experience of such patterns being used 
under the Sandslinger. 

The Company with which he was connected used 
Sandslingers and rammed many hundreds of patterns. 
They found that sometimes they wore badly because 
the engineering shop liked to use soft brass, which 
could be finished easily by hand. 

In the foundry very often castings were defective, 
not by reason of blow-holes, but simply because they 
were outside dimensional tolerances due to pattern 
wear. He had in mind also a screw gland joint with a 
cast thread. Tht patterns, which had a buttress thread 
of half-inch pitch, were withdrawn through a stripping 
plate, so that there was considerable wear between the 
pattern and the part of the machine through which the 
thread went. They found sometimes that they got 
castings ‘slightly faulty to the extent of 10 to 20 
thousandths (enough to scrap many thousands of 
castings). If they could have some mean’s of quickly 
putting a hard skin on these patterns they would be 
very pleased. 

Mr. BARRINGTON STILES, dealing with these points, 
asked what was the particular thread pattern made of. 

Mr. Lawrie replied that they were ordinary grey 
cast-iron patterns. from two to twelve inches diameter 
and four or five inches long. ° 


Spraywelding for Sandslinger Patterns 

Continuing, Mr. BARRINGTON STILEs said that was a 
case where the “spraywelding” process was likely 
to be much more advantageous than the normal pro- 
cess. With spraywelding, instead of a metal wire, 
a plastic “ wire” embedded with a mixture of high and 
low melting-point metals was used. It was not an 
extremely low-temperature process like ordinary metal 
spraying, it involved surface heating to the equivalent 
of the dull red heat of cast iron. Without heating to 
any degree comparable to welding, it was impossible to 
flow the special sprayed-on deposit so as to leave a very 
hard non-corrosive surface. ‘“Sprayweld” coatings 
were about 15 to 30 thousandths thick and could be 
localised wherever required. The “ sprayweld” could 
be applied on to any parent metal except copper and 
cuprous alloys. 

As far as Sandslingers were concerned, the only 
experience he had had was with sprayed copper, which 
might séem a poor metal for the purpose, because 
copper was usually considered a soft metal. It appeared 
to wear very well, however, and it should be borne in 
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mind that, in the sprayed state, copper was rather hard. 
He did not suggest that copper was the sole metal or 
even the most appropriate one for metallising patterns 
for use with Sandslingers, or that “ spraywelding ” was 
essential. The advantages of “ spraywelding” were its 
extremely high resistance to wear, plus the fact that it 
was a fused-on indestructible bond. If ordinary spray- 
ing methods were employed for such a purpose instead 
of “spraywelding,” in addition to cleaning, the sur- 
face would require to be adequately roughened by one 
of the methods referred to in the Paper. Metallised 
surfaces could be re-metallised when further wear 
occurred. 


Electro-chemical Reactions 


Mr. H. E. Crivan asked if he were correct in assuming 
that, in connection with metal spraying, if they sprayed 
iron with a metal which was more electrically positive 
than the iron they would obtain an anodic coating, and 
if it became defective at one point the iron would still 
be protected. If they sprayed iron with zinc and part 
of the zinc coat became detached, the iron would still 
be prevented from rusting to a certain extent. On the 
other hand, if they sprayed iron with a metal which was 
less electrically positive than iron, such as copper, then 
if the copper became detached at any point they would 
increase corrosion with the iron to a greater extent 
than if it had not been coated at all. 

He would like to know if that applied to all the 
metals, and could they spray a metal of a low melting 
point, such as lead, with a metal of a high melting point, 
such as chromium? 

Mr. Barrington Stiles answered the first question by 
quoting a recent example. One of the companies with 
which he was connected was at present engaged in 
metal-spraying a small fleet of twin-screw motor barges 
with zinc. The first vessel metallised accidentally went 
in somewhere without fenders and badly scratched one 
side through the zinc coat, showing the steel underneath. 
The owners were rather shocked by the immediate 
appearance of rust where the scratches had occurred. 
Could they be sprayed over? He inspected the ship a 
few days later and found the scratches were covered 
over! So Mr. Crivan’s assumption was correct. Anodic 
coating metals did sacrificially cover any exposed area 
with an oxide film just as those scratches had been 
covered with zinc oxide. It applied almost equally well 
with aluminium, but in that case the action was rather 
slower. Although aluminium took longer to operate, 
in the end the anodic action stifled further corrosion 
as well as or better than zinc. When a very thin coat 
of aluminium was applied to steel and not treated in any 
way, they might get early rusting showing through the 
aluminium, but it was only a preliminary effect. The 
aluminium oxide stifled porosity or even any pin-holes 
in the coating. Weight for weight, aluminium gave 
about three times as long a life as zinc, but if not painted 
it might turn rather reddish by the preliminary rusting 
of the steel unless a very thick coating were applied. 


Metals of Dissimilar Melting Points 


The second part of the question—was it possible to 
spray a high melting point metal on to a low one?— 
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Mr. Crivan had mentioned chromium on to lead, but 
unfortunately chromium was not available in wire form, 
so that it could not be sprayed at all. In actual fact, 
many queer things could happen by metal spraying. 
Although the particles were melted by heating, they 
were quickly cooled, and the mean temperature of the 
“mist” being sprayed on to the work was quite low. 
High melting point metal, such as steel or nickel, could 
be sprayed on to the hand without much discomfort or 
On to paper without burning it. Magnesium could be 
sprayed; it passed through the flame and was melted 
and cooled too quickly to burn. In the case of stainless 
steel, some kinds, which would be spoiled by welding, 
could be used for spraying because the time of heating 
was not long enough to. allow the carbon to migrate to 
the grain boundaries. Whatever the initial properties 
of the wire to te sprayed, these were largely found in the 
particles forming the sprayed coating. However, a 
sprayed coating as a whole sometimes exhibited pro- 
perties differing from those of the individual particles 
which formed it because of the peculiar structure of the 
coating and its oxide inclusions. The matt surface also 
effected the properties. For instance, sprayed stainless 


steel had to be highly finished in order to retain its 
properties. 


Prevention of Warping of Wood Patterns 


Mr. Greaves said he had in mind sprayed patterns 
made of wood. In making those patterns they had to 
allow for the normal warpage which took place in time 
due to atmospheric conditions. Sometimes it swelled 
and sometimes it contracted. If they sprayed those 
patterns, would the metal warp with the wood or would 
it definitely prevent the patterns from warping. 

Mr. Barrington Stiles, dealing with this point, said 
that when a wooden pattern was completely metal 
coated, providing it was a reasonably thick coating so 
as to prevent access of moisture to the wood (a coating 
of at least 15/1,000 in. thick as a minimum) and on 


all faces—not the working face only—then it eliminated 
any chance of warpage. 


Finally, he would like to take the opportunity to point 
out that he had missed one aspect of foundry work, 
although it was mentioned in the Paper. He would not 
like them to go away.with the idea that it was only 
for reclamation work or patterns that metal spraying 
was useful. There were production applications of 
metallising. One was in the manufacture of flat irons, 
for instance, where they were coating the base entirely 
with copper by spraying on a heavy coat. Another 
application was where they were casting inserts into 
position in a dissimilar metal. The first example of this 
he encountered was pre-war, and related to casting 
bronze inserts in a light alloy casting. There were 
serious rejects due to blow holes round the inserts. All 
the known means were tried to get over the trouble 
without success. Eventually a cure was found by spray- 


ing metal similar to the casting on the inserts before 
they were put in place, 
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The Chairman apologised for curtailing the discussion 
at this point, but they had overstepped their allocation 
of time. He thanked Mr. Barrington Stiles for the 
Paper, and was sure that any further points which 
members wanted to know about, the Author would be 
pleased to deal with in writing. 





Book Reviews 


Industrial Directory of Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Published by the Industrial Association of Wales 
and Monmouthshire, Aberdare House, Mount 
Stuart Square, Cardiff. Price 10s. 6d. 


Before the true directory starts, there are about 
thirty pages of introductory matter, made up of well- 
illustrated articles by prominent personalities. Of the 
directory itself, the system that has been adopted is to 
list alphabetically the products and services of the 
various firms and organisations in the Principality (62 
pages) and then to print the names and addresses of 
the manufacturers, together with the products they 
make (100 pages). Because of the rapid growth of 
industrial estates in Wales, the publication of such a 
directory is timely and will be welcomed by buyers 
throughout the country. The lists, so far as it has 
been possible to check them, seem to be both com- 
prehensive and reliable. 


La Fonderie des Alliages Légérs (The Light Alloy 
Foundry). By R. Perret. Published by Dunod, 
92 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, VI. Price 680 frs. 


Of all the puerile efforts the reviewer has ever 
encountered is a Table in the second chapter of this 
otherwise excellent book, wherein the normal two 
letters of the symbol for some elements have been 
cut down to one: thus Al becomes A; Si, S; Ni, N; 
Cr, C. and so forth. All this has been done to 
“ simplify” a second Table. The book, as is to be 
expected from a French writer, is essentially logical, 
and is nc worse for that. He has used 10 chapters 
to cover the ground, and of these the last is easily 
the best. This is the one that deals with defects in 
light-alloy castings. The general make-up is of the 
following type:—First, the author deals with the pre- 
paration of the virgin metal; next, he gives the classi- 
fication in so far as foundry alloys are.concerned, and 
here the matter is dealt with quite internationally. 
Then come studies of the aluminium-copper, 
aluminium-silicon, aluminium-zinc and_ divers other 
light alloys. The seventh chapter: is devoted to the 
subject of control. This is thoroughly practical and 
can be recommended for study. After a survey of 
melting practice, which includes information on altera- 
tions arising in melting due to gas absorption and the 
like, there is a chapter on heat-treatment. Finally, 
there are the 35 pages of very sound practical matter 
devoted to defects and their cure. The book can be 
recomme as a worth-while contribution to a 


subject the literature of which, generally speaking, is 
too rich in theory and too poor in practice. v-CF 
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Precision Casting from 
Plastic Patterns 


By Herbert Chase 


For several years, engineers of the A.R.D. Corpora- 


tion have been investigating precision casting, and these - 


investigations have led to the development of - 
cedures which appear to have opened new. competitive 
possibilities for the process. The first American 
licensee under A.R.D. methods, the Midwest Found 
Company, Division of L. A. Darling Company, Cold- 
water, Mich., now has a well-equipped department in 
volume production of precision castings in several 
ferrous alloys. A similar plant is being prepared for 
operation in Switzerland and a third is being planned 
for England. 


Summary of Requirements 


_ Among the major objectives of the A.R.D. Corpora- 
ticn’s investigations was the development of techniques 
which would have the following characteristics:— 


(1) To make patterns rapidly on a semi-automatic 
basis and from a plastic moderate in cost, not fragile, 
and which could be assembled into trees rapidly, using 
unskilled mould operators. 


(2) To produce moulds, without pre-coating the 
patterns, from a low-cost slurry capable of semi-auto- 
matic preparation in volume and in a form that can be 
held for any length of time, and run into flasks as 
rapidly as the flasks can be filled from a hose. 

(3) To simplify mould drying and baking in equip- 
ment that is moderate in cost and easily used. 

(4) To simplify melting and pouring procedures and 
attain a high yield and quality castings, in conformance 
with normal foundry practice. _ 

All moulding of patterns is done in hydraulic presses, 
the ejector mould-half being attached to the lower 
movable platen and the other half to the upper fixed 
platen. Thus, there is no handling of moulds, once 
they are put in the presses. Where needed, moulds are 
provided with automatic core pulls and automatic. push- 
out pins that lift patterns from the mould. The special 
polystyrene plastic used, as well as the press equip- 
ment and methods, are the subject of pending patent 
applications. 


Pattern Production 


Three specially-built presses are now in use. Two 
are employed exclusively for plastic pattern produc- 
tion. One turns out the few wax patterns used and 
also makes wax sprue-hole plugs. 

Each press operates on an automatic cycle which 
can be set for as many as three fillings a minute. 
However, the cycle generally runs at about half this 
rate, or slower. The length of the cycle depend 
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Compact specialised plant, in 
quantity production 


largely upon the time required for the plastic to solidif: 
in the mould. It is longer for patterns that have thick 
sections than for those with thin sections. 

Moulds are kept cool by water circulated nwy 4 
drilled passages. The temperature of the plastic at t 
injection nozzle is set for the 
and ranges from 120 to 205 deg. C. The optimum 
temperature depends on the mould used and is con- 
trolled automatically by electric resistance heating at 
the pre-set level. The maximum pressure for injection 
is 1,000 lb. per sq. in. as the plastic is not very viscous 
at normal moulding temperatures. 

Once the operator presses the start button, the press 
runs through its cycle automatically and leaves the 
operator free to cut the previous moulding (or mould- 
ings if a multiple-cavity mould be used) from the sprue 
or runner and to assemble pattern mouldings into trees 
when more than one pattern per flask is to be used. 
As soon as the mould is opened and the plastic pattern 
ejected, the mould is lubricated with a silicone solution 
and the button is pressed to start the next cycle. Plastic 
sprues and runners are ground up and re-used. 

Where moulded patterns are to be assembled so that 
two or more cavities are formed in the investment 
mould, the patterns are moulded with projections and 
recesses that mate or interlock. Thus, there may be a 
shallow boss on one side and a corresponding hole or 
recess on the other. Assembly then consists, as a rule, 
in pressing the boss of one moulding into the recess of 
the next. A drop of solvent can be added if a hand- 
pressed fit is not sufficient. 

This assembly is far faster and more secure than 
the conventional fitting of wax patterns to form trees 
and it is almost impossible to bend or otherwise per- 
manently distort the patterns. To cause distortion 
plastic patterns require temperatures far above any 
encountered in moulding or investing areas; hence dis- 
tortion does not occur. 

Patterns are ready for investing as soon as they come 
from the press and the small amount of labour for 
assembly, if needed, is provided by press operators while 
the mould is closed, thus using time which otherwise 
would be non-productive. 

As trees are built up, they can be dropped in work 
pans without injury or can be set on the wax sprue plug 
which holds the tree (or an individual pattern) in suit- 
able position for investing. Wax sprue plugs are short 
truncated cones moulded without particular regard for 
precision. 

Next, a hot soldering iron shaped the same as the 
base of a tree is pressed into the top of the plug, leav- 
ing a recess of liquid wax into which the tree is set and 


rticular mould in use 


held as the wax congeals. This operation is performed 
by moulding-press operators as soon as a tree is ready. 
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Investing the Moulds 


From this point onward, processing, though differing 
basically from that for sand casting, is comparable with 
it in many respects because it involves making moulds 
of siliceous materials and, when the moulds are ready, 
making castings in a parallel, if not identical, fashion. 
There is, however, the advantage of precision at least 
equal to that in other investment.casting which in turn 
is generally better than in sand casting. Moreover, 
casting surfaces are much smoother than for sand and 
equal to that for any casting method except for some 
non-ferrous die-casting work. 

The set-up for investing, with the A.R.D. process, 
makes use of inexpensive binders and siliceous flours 
of varying finenesses. There is no dipping, spraying 
or powdering of patterns. Mechanisation is such that 
one man, working alone, produces the slurry in large 
batches and fills flasks almost as rapidly as they can be 
delivered to the working area, at a total cost for 
materials and labour of about £4 13s, 4d. a ton. 

Due to this efficient but simple set-up, and the equally 
simple procedures for processing moulds and casting, 
it requires only four men to produce and cast about 400 
moulds per 8-hr.’day. These same men also charge 
and operate melting furnaces, repair linings as necessary 
and do all pouring and mould handling except for firing 
the moulds, which is done by a night man working 
alone. It is significant that no great skill is required 
for any of the operations, hence little training of per- 
sonnel is necessary. Actual making of the investment 
moulds involves merely the use of a hose to run the 
ready mixed slurry into the flasks. 


Mixing the Slurry 


The layout shown in Fig. 1 is employed to produce 
the slurry. This equipment consists largely of tanks, 
hoppers, screw conveyors and piping, all of it being 
supported in a steel framework and arranged so that 
the new materials at a high level are fed by gravity as 
needed until finally discharged through the hose for 
filling flasks. Operation of all valves and conveyors is 
controlled by push-buttons from a panel. 

As Fig. 1 indicates, there are measuring tanks for 
each of the three liquid constituents that make up the 
binder,’ and two hoppers for the two refractory flours 
that constitute the solids entering the slurry. Water 
from a main is the only other ingredient needed. The 
flours are fed simultaneously, first to a weigh hopper 
by screw conveyors, then to the mixing tanks by a 
vibrating feeder whose operation is indicated by a 
meter on the control panel. A rheostat is set to ensure 
the proper rate of feed and is adjusted as needed if the 
meter reading indicates that a change in feed rate is 
required. 

Liquids are fed to the mixing tanks (used alternately) 
in volumes measured in the small tanks provided for 
this. purpose. After mixing of the liquids, the con- 
tents of the solids weighing tank is fed in slowly by a 
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vibrating screen and is churned into the liquids by a 
mixer to produce the slurry. A typical schedule for a 
2,000-lb. batch is as follows :— 


(1) Measure liquids and weigh out solids—5 min.; 
(2) dump liquids into mixing tank and stir—1 min.; (3) 
feed solids into mixing tank—15 min.; (4) blend and 
pour slurry into flasks—30 to 40 min.; (5) wash mixing 
tank and re-set controls for next batch—2 min. 

Flasks are put in trays on castored dollies and 


‘pushed to the slurry feed hose. Filling is done from 


a flexible hose leading from the bottom of the mixing 
tank. 
Refractory flour 
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Fic. 1—Layout OF THE AUTOMATIC SLURRY MIXING 
UNIT aT MIDWEST FOUNDRY. 


Processing the Moulds 


When a tray of flasks is filled, it is lifted by chain 
hoist and placed in a vacuum tank. A 28-in. vacuum is 
applied for 3 to 5 min. to remove air from the slurry. 
If this were not done, the slurry would be porous and 
castings would be rough, as considerable air is churned 
into the slurry. 

Upon removal from the vacuum tank, trays are placed 
in metal racks, and pushed into ovens where baking is 
done for 4 to 12 hrs. under a controlled temperature 
cycle. The temperature does not exceed 150 deg. C. 
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and the time of bake depends upon the size of flasks. 
The ovens are electric-resistance heated and have an 
air-circulating fan. 

Under each of the grating trays that support the 
moulds is a sheet-metal tray that catches the wax from 
the sprue holes as the wax, melted by the heat, runs from 
the moulds. The collected wax is used repeatedly for 
making new sprue plugs or occasional patterns for short- 
run work. 

The temperature of this baking is not high enough 
to melt the plastic patterns and they remain in the 
moulds until the latter are fired. Then the plastic runs 
out and is consumed in the furnace. Although the 
plastic could be recovered and re-used, its cost is so 
low that recovery is not worth the trouble involved. 

In baking, moulds become dry and hard. The moulds 
are not ready to be poured, however, until after firing 
for 6 to 12 hrs., the exact time depending on wall thick- 
nesses. Firing is done at temperatures up to 980 deg. 
C. in gas-fired furnaces during the night, the moulds 
being set on mats and stacked several high. Pouring 
commonly is done with moulds still hot. The mould 
temperature at pouring is not critical and pouring can 
be done, as a rule, at any temperature from that of 
the room upwards, but a low temperature is preferred 
for convenience and because castings then cool more 
rapidly. 

Pouring 

Once moulds are ready for pouring, they can be set on 
the floor for gravity casting or can be cast centrifugally. 
The latter is preferred at Midwest Foundry and is used 
almost exclusively because it permits of a shorter sprue 
and requires no risers as are generally needed when 
gravity pouring. 

Machines for centrifugal pouring involve a chuck or 
table, rotating about a vertical axis inside a steel shell 
that rests on the floor. The chucks are of two types. 
For moulds up to 8-in. dia. there are recesses for four 
moulds that are set with the mould and sprue axis 
radial and the sprue hole facing in. , In the centre of 
the table is a square pour block having a vertical hole 
at its centre and four branch radial holes, one to each 
corner. These holes connect with the sprue holes of 
the respective moulds. 

Pouring is done from hand ladles into the central 
hole of the block, all surfaces of which are given a 
fireclay wash. Pouring ceases as soon as the moulds 
are filled, but spinning continues until the metal solidi- 
fies. Moulds are then removed and set aside to cool, 
making room for the next set. 

Stainless steels and other ferrous alloys as well as 
carbon steels are cast to customers’ specifications in a 
weight range from a fraction of an ounce to 30 Ib. 











amenities for this class of foundry are of a particularly 
high order; despite this, plans are on foot for more 
extensions. There are excellent washing facilities and 
two shower baths. We congratulate Mr. Wilson, the 
foundry manager, on his achievement in producing such 
a large light-alloy casting. The details of this produc- 
tion will later form the basis for a Paper to be pre- 
sented later by Mr. Wilson and a colleague to an 
appropriate technical institute. 
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London Foundry Claims to Make 
Britain’s Largest Aluminium Casting 


It is a striking and interesting comment on the 
versatility of our industry that what is claimed to be 
the largest aluminium casting so far made in this 
country should be the product of a firm predominantly 
engaged upon the making of iron castings. The cast- 
ing illustrated was made by Western Foundries, Southall, 
Middlesex, and is a component used in oilfield 
engineering. Its weight as-cast was 32 cwts., and after 
machining (including the steel inserts) it is 22 cwts. 
150 hours moulding time were required, and the job 
was cast in L 33 alloy. The pouring temperature was 
630 deg. C., and it took one and a half minutes to 
fill the mould. As-cast it was 73 in. diameter, with 


a cross face of 344 in. The boss was 1 ft. 5 in. dia., 
In this job, 


and was made with a § in. cored hole. 





a special furnace was constructed in the open, but 
beneath the extension to the crane track serving the 
heavy moulding floor. Quite a number of these cast- 
ings have been made and cnly the first one was a 
waster. The illustration above shows two castings, one 
part machined and the other finished. 

Western Foundries is a very interesting concern. It 
has progressed rapidly in recent years with a well- 
balanced production of castings for the general market 
and to feed the machine shops of its parent company 
Le Grand, Sutcliffe and Gell Limited. The pattern- 
shop is housed in what was once a chapel. It is well 
equipped with modern machinery, all nicely coloured 
with aluminium paint. The iron foundry, which has 
on several occasions been enlarged, is now lofty and 
particularly well lighted. There are plenty of promis- 
ing apprentices at work. The whole works are sur- 
rounded by carefully tended gardens, including a 
kitchen garden for supplying the canteen. The 


(Concluded at the foot of Col. 1.) 
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Non-Destructive Testing 


Conference Records Present Position and 
Future Trends 


Non-destructive testing by means of X-rays, Gamma- 
rays and ultrasonics was the theme of the conference 
organised by the British Iron and Steel Research Asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of Dr. E. Gregory, 
Director of Research, Edgar Allan, Limited, of Shef- 
field. In his opening address, Dr. Gregory emphasised 
the usefulness of non-destructive testing in developing 
manufacturing techniques, especially with steel cast- 
ings. The foundry radiographer could indicate the 
location and extent of defects, but it was always up to 
the foundry manager. to modify his methods to avoid 
such defects in the future. The services departments, 
especially the A.1.D., had done much for non-destruc- 
tive testing during the war. Without it, for example, 
the large-scale production of our finest aircraft would 
have been impossible. 

Dr. R. Jackson, of the British Coal Utilisation Re- 
search Association, formerly of Hadfields, Limited, 
claimed that the long name “ non-destructive methods 
of testing” acted as a deterrent. Were the position to 
be reversed, and were non-destructive methods to be 
called simple “testing” while other methods were 
always referred to as “ destructive methods,” the boot 
might well be on the other foot. He, too, emphasised 
how radiography was coming to be used as a means 
of guiding the development of foundry techniques. 
After initial suspicion, many foundrymen came to wel- 
come the co-operation of the radiographer and to rely 
on him for information as to the soundness of cast- 
ings, in the same way as visual inspection is relied on 
to determine general surface finish. If inspection be 
thus linked intimately with foundry routine it can have 
a very valuable effect. 


Prices related to Inspection Requirements 

Dr. Jackson gave as an example the war-time manu- 
facture of an aircraft casting in alloy steel. By the use 
of X-ray inspection, methods were so improved that 
foundry scrap was reduced from 60 to 15 per cent. 
Magnetic crack-detection was then introduced and sent 
up the casualty rate, which once more was reduced by 
improving the foundry technique, this time to 5 per 
cent. Rejections later mounted to 15 castings out of 
20 when liaison between the inspection and foundry 
departments temporarily lapsed, but decreased again to 
5 per cent. when the situation was restored. The 
speaker was in favour of relating a range of prices 
for castings to a standardised range of inspections, 
varying in severity according to the customer’s 
demands. In some cases non-destructive testing could 
enable the foundryman to produce a job good enough 
for the customer’s purpose, and no better than, from 
the price consideration, it need be. The art of the 
foundryman was not in making a casting which con- 
tains no holes, but in making one in which the holes 
were present in a place where they did not matter. 
Testing could also be used to reduce indirect costs 
such as fettling and weld repair. 
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Mr. J. F. Hinsley, of Edgar Allen & Company, 
Limited, gave an elementary lecture on the principles 
of X-ray methods. He concluded his remarks by 
emphasising the importance of radiographer and 
founder working closely together and suggested the 
value of their engaging on a joint venture of cutting 
up castings to check interpretation. Moreover, the 
radiographer, he said, must improvise in awkward 
cases. It was not always necessary to spend a great 
deal of money on apparatus. He had obtained good 
results with cardboard, rubber tubing and a pair of 
lead screens. 


Radioactive Materials for Testing 

After a Paper by Mr. R. Halmshaw (Armament Re- 
search Establishment) on gamma-ray methods and one 
by Mr. J. C. Rockley (A.L.D. Test House, Ministry of 
Supply) on X-ray equipment, Dr. W. P. Grove, of the 
Radiochemical Centre, discussed radioactive materials, 
including radon. This was described as a gas, with a 
half life of 3.825 days, which meant it was available 
as a source for 10 days to a fortnight. Gamma-ray 
energy was the same as that of radium. Radon had to 
be delivered fresh from the plant. Before the end 
of this year the Radiochemical Centre expected to put 
into operation a service to provide radon for all who 
need it in radiography. He thought that about £10 
to £20 might work out to be the approximate price for 
a fortnight’s work with radon. A future possibility was 
radio-cobalt, which should become fairly freely avail- 
able in time as a by-product of the atomic piles. 


American Methods 

The next Paper was on radiography abroad, by 
Mr. A. R. Greatbatch, of the Armament Research 
Establishment. The Paper was largely concerned with 
American practice, where in gamma-radiography it 
was noteworthy that they were making wide use of 
radium sources of from 200 to 500 milligrams to help 
in the examination of large castings. In light alloy, 
die-casting and welding industries in the U.S.A., he had 
found no hesitation in accepting X-ray inspection. 
But there was more hesitation in large foundries where 
the rejection of a large casting was an important 
matter. However, once the method had been adopted, 
it was carried out wholeheartedly. Radiography of im- 
portant castings was now almost a matter of course 
and was fully allowed for in the production schedule. 
For a big casting, as much as a month to six weeks 
was allotted for systematic radiography and subse- 
quent repair. Even such castings as ships’ stern frames 
were examined, although these were at the limit of 
the capacity of the most powerful X-ray installations. 

etic Testing 

The first Paper of the second session was on mag- 
netic testing methods, by Mr. P. Rowbotham (A.I.D. 
Test House, Ministry of Supply), who considered 
electromagnetic flaw detection to be complementary to 
radiography. If properly used it could detect cracks 
or other defects of a crack-like nature if they broke 
or were near to the surface. Two consecutive tests at 
right angles to one another would in most cases detect 
defects in any direction. Mr. Rowbotham then de- 
scribed how magnetic oxide suspended in oils, known 
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as “ ink,” was spread over the surface of the specimen, 
and lines of force were induced by means of magnetic 
flow or current flow detectors. The flaws were then 
shown by reason~of the fact that the magnetic flux 
was deflected and attracted the “ink” which gathered 
over the flaw. In the course of discussion, Mr. Hinsley 
described how they dealt with castings weighing about 
15 tons. It was best to take the casting after rou 
machining and to spray it or paint it with a white dis- 
temper and use a portable electromagnet which would 
give a very high field strength, and to spray the ink on 
from a portable squirt. By the use of the portable 
electromagnet they could set the field in any direc- 
tion that they required, and the apparatus could be 
used anywhere in the works where there was a d.c. 
supply. 
Ultrasonic Testing 

Mr. D. O. Sproule, of Henry Hughes, Limited, then 
gave a Paper on ultrasonic testing methods. He was 
followed by Mr. G. T. Harris, of Wm. Jessop & Sons, 
Limited, who described an industrial application of 
ultrasonic testing. The component was in fact a 
forging, but it was a case where ultrasonic testing 
only was applicable. It was a forged turbine wheel 
which might be of diameter between 9 in. and 40 in.., 
but of which the= thickness was nearly always about 
4to 6in. Discs for these turbines rotated at very high 
speeds (up to 30,000 r.p.m.) and operated at tempera- 
tures up to 750 deg. C. These were consequently 
extremely highly stressed and, in particular the stresses 
at the centre of the forging in many cases approached 
or even exceeded the yield point of the steel em- 
ployed. These might be of a relatively simple chrome- 
molybdenum steel or a more complex alloy. In fact 
most of the many thousands of discs made had been 
made in a very complex austenitic steel. The forgings, 
however. proved to be the ideal case for examination 
by the Supersonic Flaw Detector. 

It had been found that by keeping the same operator 
working on similar forgings, and by ysing similar sur- 
face finishes, etc., that forgings could be graded into, 
say, six categories with reasonable accuracy. 

In discussion, Mr. McCain, of the English Steel Cor- 
poration, said that they were using this instrument, and 
regarded it as their most useful testing tool. They ex- 
amined forgings ranging from small turbine discs, as 
described by Mr- Harris, up to cogging ingots probably 
weighing 200 tons. The supersonic flaw detector did 
not at present lend itself to the testing of castings. The 
shape or geometry of castings was one feature mitigated 
against such a method; the other was perhaps what had 
been described as the open and loose structure of cast- 
ings. A great deal of applied research must be carried 
out before the supersonic flaw-detector could be applied 
to castings. 

Mr, Rankin, of Henry Hughes, Limited, said that 
there were many cases where castings were being ex- 
amined in production quantities. This was possible 
through the use of a standard; in other words, one com- 
pared a number of sound castings with an unsound cast- 
ing. That method did work on many occasions. Per- 
haps the important point was that it was necessary to 
treat each casting as a separate problem. 
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Mr. J. F. Hinsley pointed out that an ingot was a 
casting, and described how ultrasonic testing had shown 


where a 16 in. sq. tool steel ingot had cracked 4 to 2} in. 
beneath the surface and had enabled the faulty part to 
be cut out, thus salvaging the rest of the ingot. 


Correlation of the Methods 


The first Paper of the third session concerned recent 
work on a comparison of X-ray, gamma ray and ultra- 
sonic methods, and was by Mr. G. M. Michie, of David 
Brown Foundries Company. Mr. Michie referred his 
hearers to a short statement that had been prepared by 
the sub-committee concerned, comparing X-ray and 
gamma-ray methods of testing steel castings, which dealt 
with such matters as general details of apparatus, the 
scope and limitations of their application and their cost 
of operation. The comparison was being extended to 
ultrasonic methods, though in some respects radio- 
graphic and ultrasonic methods were not strictly com- 
parable. Tests had been made on parallel-sided plates, 
2 ft. square of 1-in., 2-in., 3-in. and 4-in. thickness, and 
also on conventional keel-type test-blocks. Considering 
the results of the work which had been completed, it 
could be concluded that in the examination of simple 
parallel-sided sections, the ultrasonic method was 
capable of revealing centre-line shrinkage in a manner 
not inconsistent with radiographic evidence. On the 
other hand, the practical difficulties were undoubtedly 
much greater, and it was questionable if the method 
could be relied upon to detect small flaws accompanied 
by a rapid change of casting thickness. He doubted if 
any useful purpose would be served by attempting to 
push any further a comparison of two such diverse test- 
ing methods. A surprising degree of correlation between 
the two methods had been found, but the work had 
only served to emphasise the complementary nature of 
the two techniques. The field for application of the 
ultrasonic method was more likely to be found in the 
examination of casting thicknesses beyond the range 
of radiographic technique, which latter undoubtedly held 
the field in the case of castings not exceeding about 6-in. 
wall thickness. 

The last Paper of the conference was by Mr. W. J. 
Wiltshire, and was on the subject of radiographic in- 
spection standards. 





De La RUE INSULATION, LIMITED, of Imperial House, 
84, Regent Street, London, W.1, have developed and 
placed upon the market a new plastic material pre- 
eminently suitable for covering industrial canteen table 
tops. It is to be known as Formica. 


THE Grit COMPANY OF SCOTLAND have just finished 
the reconstruction of their Airdrie factory. A 
new cupola, and crushing, grading and drying plant have 
been installed. Grit is now an important raw material 
for the cleaning of iron and steel castings. This con- 
cern, together with the Aberdeen Grit Company, are 
between them capable of producing 100 tons per week. 
Sales are made through Wm. McGregor & Sons, 74, 
York Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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British Steel Founders’ 
Apnual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the British Steelfounders’ 
Association was held on December 1 at the Mayfair 
Hotel, London, W.1, Mr. F. A. Martin, the chair- 
man of the Association, presiding. After the Loyal 
Toast had been honoured, the chairman proposed 
“ British Industry,” in the course of which he said: — 

The Association was born out of the difficulties and 
comradeships of wartime. The steelfoundry trade asso- 
ciations were then rather numerous, and decisions affect- 
ing the whole industry could not quickly be reached, 
nor had they always the force of unanimity. Something 
had to be done about it, and in December, 1944, the 
B.S.F.A. came into existence. In due course the vari- 
ous associations proclaimed their adherence to the new 
Association and became sections therein, each still caring 
for its own specific interests, but all deferring to the 
parent body on matters which concerned more than one 
section. 

The art of steelfounding encouraged democratic 
habits. Representatives of the largest companies con- 
ferred on equal terms with those of the smallest, and 
he utterly refused to believe that size or diminutiveness 
was necessarily a measure of achievement or efficiency. 

It was as meaningless as it was common usage to say 
that a trade association existed to protect the interests 
of the trade. He found no short statement of aims so 
illuminating as that which asserted that a business (or 
for that matter a trade association) should exist to give 
continuing service to the community. 


Amenities 

One of the most active committees was examining 
means to reduce and eliminate dangers to health in steel- 
founding processes, Concurrently, it was studying other 
conditions which could make the steelfounder’s job more 
attractive. Lighting, ventilation, clean working condi- 
tions, brighter colours in work-places, were all matters 
receiving vigorous attention. The Association, too, by 
encouragement of joint consultation and other means, 
aimed to emphasise the essential partnership of manual, 
clerical and technical workers with the management in 
attaining full success of the industry. 

Looking further ahead, the Association realised that 
unless it trained craftsmen, the industry would decay. 
It made common cause with founders of iron and non- 
ferrous metals in fostering schemes to train boys to be- 
come craftsmen and in raising up the skilled technicians 
of the future. 

Sir FREDERICK BAIN, President of the Federation of 
British Industry, in reply, confessed that his mind ran 
in terms of steel. He had not realised that steelfounding 
was the only branch of the engineering industry that was 
built on sand! He could not believe that representatives 
of any industry could meet together in this country at 
any time without having in mind the Iron and Steel Bill, 
which was oppressing everybody, and people were 
making a great mistake in trying not to discuss it and 
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denounce it. It was a criminal act and the whole future 
of our country was at stake. The simple fact was that, 
if this measure went through, it was going to mean 
disaster in this country and to every working man and 
everyone in this country. The nationalisation of iron 
and steel might not give that impression until one began 
to think about it, but here was an industry which had 
done a great job, which had shown what it could do and 
had shown, more than practically any other industry, 
including the engineering industry, what could be done 
to meet the country’s need. That industry was chosen 
at this time for this purpose of changing to State owner- 
ship; and for what reason? He had read every word 
of the debate on the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Commons, and he still could not find one 
single valid reason put forward by any single Minister 
to defend this action at this particular time. There was 
no answer to the masterly speech of Sir Andrew Duncan. 

Referring to the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity, Sir Frederick said the American delegates found 
that the tempo of work in this country was as high as 
it was in their own country. The difference was that in 
the United States the factor of power per worker was 
2.8 times that used in this country, and that was the 
factor that was responsible for the difference in output 
per man here. 

“The Art and Science of Steel Founding ” 

Lt.-Co.. J. P. Hunt, T.D. (the Master of the Company 
of Cutlers in Hallamshire), said, in proposing this toast, 
early in the war the Government’s demand for steel cast- 
ings was so incessant that it was difficult to meet it. 
Many technical problems were presented which had 
never been solved before; but they soon were solved. 
Research reached a new high level; experiments of all 
sorts were tried. Every sort of problem faced the in- 
dustry and an answer was found for every one. One 
result was that designers and founders got together in a 
spirit of co-operation which they had never done be- 
fore. It became commonplace for the founder and de- 
signer to discuss the production of a casting while the 
very design itself was still in embryo. 

Mr. FRANK Rowe (Vice-Chairman, British Steel 
Founders’ Association) said he knew of no industry 
where there was the same readiness to exchange tech- 
nical experience and knowledge as in theirs. In all 
member firms it was taken for granted that the infor- 
mation possessed by one was open to all, and few in- 
stances were known where this assumption would be un- 
warranted. The value of co-operation was never argued 
in the counsels of the Association because there was 
the proof amply shown in the past twelve years. 

Engineers and designers did not always appreciate, 
as clearly as one would like, that a steel casting—pro- 
perly made and heat-treated—was the strongest material 
for equal volume which they could use. It was stronger 


than any other casting and stronger than any forging: 


The absence of grain made its properties free from the 
directional weaknesses which were present in all forg- 
ings. But the production of a perfectly sound steel cast- 
ing was one of the most difficult tasks known to in- 
dustry, and it was in this task that the greatest progress 
(Concluded on facing page at the foot of col. 1) 
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The Motor Industry’s Policy on 
Standardisation 


The motor industry’s new policy for standardisation is 
divided into two main sections, each having the object 
of effecting widespread co-operation and mutual assist- 
ance. Briefly, these twin schemes are that:—(1) The 
British car and commercial-vehicle manufacturers shall 
strengthen the liaison which already exists between them 
and their suppliers of raw materials and equipment by 
making available to other manufacturers and suppliers 
for inspection, not only their factory premises and plant, 
but also their technical and administrative resources— 
blue prints, operation sheets, details of jigs and tools 
and floor-to-floor machining times. This arrangement 
also provides for factory planning staffs being made 
available for the assistance of those whose concern it 
is to supply materials and components; (2) the motor 
manufacturing concerns—Austin, Ford, Nuffield, Rootes, 
Standard and Vauxhall—shall take immediate steps to 
speed the use on their models of common accessories 
and components and generally to improve the whole 
sphere of standardisation. These matters are to be the 
subject of regular meetings between the responsible 
executives in each organisation and to be achieved with 
the co-operation of the firms producing the equipment. 
In addition, the manufacturers of ’buses and coaches 
have already taken steps to standardise the overall 
dimensions of their chassis so as to facilitate body fit- 
ment. This matter is now so far advanced that it only 
remains for operators to come to an agreement over 
certain important details to bring it to finality. 





Midland F oundry Training Centre 


Owing to the sudden death of Mr. W. W. Doughty, 
the instructor of the Foundry Training Centre at West 
Bromwich, a vacancy has arisen, which very urgently 
requires filling. Persons interested should write to the 
Secretary of the West Midland Foundry Advisory 
Committee, 117, Church Lane, Birmingham 20, for 
particulars of the appointment. 


British Steelfounders’ Annual Dinner 
(Concluded from previous page.) 

had been made in recent years. The advances in such 
technical matters as steelmaking for foundry work—a 
rather different and more difficult art than steelmaking 
for ingots—in directional solidification, in methods of 
compensation for liquid shrinkage, and in mould and 
core composition, have all helped towards this end. 


“Our Guests ” 

Mr. T. H. SUMMERSON, J.P. (Chairman, British Steel 
Founders’ Association Development Committee), in pro- 
posing “The Guests,” paid tribute to Sir Frederick 
Bain, Sir Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. C. Carr, Mr. Stobart 
(a past-chairman), Mr. FitzHerbert Wright, and Sir John 
Duncanson. 

Sir JoHN M. DUNCANSON (Commercial and Technical 
Director, British Iron and Steel Federation) replied on 
behalf of the guests. 
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A New Wire-Shearing Machine 


Below is illustrated a tool which came on to the 
market last autumn. It is probably for the first time 
in history that a tool designed by a woman engineer 
has found its way into the foundry industry. The 
lady in question is Miss Holmes, B.Sc. Eng., 
M.1.Mech.E., managing director of Holmes and 
Leather Limited, Berestord Works, Beresford Road, 
Gillingham, Kent—the makers of this tool. This 
small machine was designed for cutting thin gauge 
metal, where its low price and accuracy in use enabied 
it to supersede hand shears. The base measurement 
is only 7 in. by 24 in., and the over-all height 16 in. 

Later it found its way way into the foundry for 
cutting core wires. The standard machine is to take 
*% in. soft iron core wire. Whilst there are two 
models available, one having a base of cast-iron, and 
the other of malleable iron, it is the latter—model M 
—which will probably find most favour in foundries. 
It is certain that in such an environment the tool will 
receive heavy usage, and a good feature is the design 
of the handle which should effectively prevent the 
imposition of excessive leverage which would result 
from the fittng of a pipe extension piece. It is learnt 
that the machine is to be marketed by Molineux 
Foundry Equipment Company, Limited, of Marl- 
borough Road, London, N.19. 


















Personal 


Mr. A. F. BurKE has been appointed managing 
director of the De Havilland Engine Co.npany, Limited, 
Hatfield, Herts. 

Mr. M. H. Beattie, formerly of the General Electric 
Company, Limited, has been appointed London sales 
manager of Scottish Cables, Limited. 

Mg, E. E. BURCHELL has been appointed to the board 
of H. & C. Davis & Company, Limited, light structural 
engineers, of Clapham, London, S.W.4. 

Mr. W. R. RoBSON BROWN, commercial manager of 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins, Limited, has been elected 
Conservative candidate for the new Esher (Surrey) 
division. 

Mr. Paut H. Durrans, a director of James Durrans 
& Sons, Limited, Penistone, near Sheffield, has been 
elected to membership of the local Urban District 
Council. 

Cot. WALTER H. BLACKIE, a director of Tubular 
Scaffolding, Limited, Glasgow, is the prospective 
Unionist candidate for the Maryhill Division of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. F. JOHNSTON, chief of the electrical department 
of Harland & Wolff, Limited, Belfast, has received a 
presentation to mark the occasion of his retirement. 
He has been associated with the company for over 50 
years. 

Mr. JOHN AYRES has been appointed a local director 
of the Brush Electrical Engineering Compan ny Limited, 
with the title of works director. He joined the com- 
pany in January, 1946, and was appointed works 
manager—electrical—in 1947. 

Mr. A. W. BURTON, general manager, has been 
appointed managing director of the District Iron & 
Steel Company, Limited, Smethwick. Mr. J. R. 
BROCKHOUSE and Mayor C. R. DIBBEN have also joined 
the board of the company. 

Mr. R. P. MIDDLETON has resigned from the board 
of F. H. Wheeler (Sheffield), Limited, electrical and 
mechanical engineers and contractors, and has also 
severed his connection with the Wheeler organisation 
with which he had been associated for nearly 19 years. 

Mr. C. P. HARRISON has been appointed, as from 
November 1,-manager of the marine department of the 
General Electric Company, Limited, in succession to 
Mr. C. WALLACE SAUNDERS, who retired recently. Mr. 
Harrison had acted as chief assistant to Mr. Saunders 
since 1935. 

Mr. MCMILLAN ROBINSON has been appointed sales 
manager for the metal products division of the Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. He has resigned from 
his position as vice-president of the Ocean City Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, in order to take up 
the appointment. 

Mr. WHEATON T. FREESTONE, deputy chairman of 
Peter Brotherhood, Limited, engineers and iron- 
founders, of Peterborough, has presented a silver rose 
bow! and 50 Peter Brotherhood 54 per cent. preference 
shares to the firm’s sports club to commemorate his 
40 years with the firm. 

AJOR R. W. ROGERSON and Mr. J. G. WrRIGHTSON, 
a director of Head, Wrightson & Company, Limited, 
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and associated companies, of Thornaby-on-Tees, have 
been elected to the board of Smith’s Dock Company, 
Limited, North Shields, to fill the vacancies caused by 
the deaths of Mr. Launcelot E. Smith and Mr. Willian 
Re 

Mr. ROGER DUNCALFE has been elected chairman of 
the General Council of the British Standards Institu- 
tion in succession to the late Sir Clifford Paterson, 
F.R.S. Mr. JoHN Ryan has been elected chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and Mr. HERBERT J. MANZONI 
chairman of the Building Divisional Council in succes- 
sion to Mir. Sydney Tatchell. 

Mr. SaM HADFIELD, of Leicester, representative of 
the foundry supplies department of Thos. W. Ward, 
Limited, Sheffield, in the Notts, Derby and Leicester- 
shire area, has been presented with a radiogram by the 
directors to commemorate 50 years’ service with the 
company. His departmental colleagues have also 
marked the occasion by the gift of a suitably inscribed 
cigarette case. 


Wills 


Sauter, A. D., formerly of the Tele reeh Construc- 
tion & Maintenance Company, Limited . £13,810 
Ancett, F. A., assistant works manager at e 
Doncaster plant works of the L.N.E.R. ... _... 22,296 
GreeNwoop, Viscount, chairman of Dorman, Long 
& Company, Limited, Middlesbrough, and other 


companies ee 

Fieupine, A. F., late of ‘Fielding & Platt, Limited, 
manufacturers of Decapatie peranea, etc., of 
Gloucester £15,314 


McGown, James, former works manager “of ‘Shanks 
& Company, Limited, sanitary ee ewenyeed iron- 
founders, etc., of Glasgow rea “ £6,124 


Contracts Open 


The dutes given are the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forme of tender 
may be obtained. Details of tenders with the reference E.P.D. 
can be obtained from the Export Promotion Department, 
we of Trade, Thames House North, Millbank, London, 





Australia—Cast-iron porcelain enamel and pressed 
steel baths. (Reference: E.P.D. 43396/48; Room 1074.) 


Buxton, December 21—Supply of street ironwork 
(local founders), light tools, nails, hinges, locks, etc., 
for the Borough Council. Mr. A. C. W. Ryland, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Buxton. 

Darlington, December 17—Supply of approx. 13.5 
miles of 15-in. and 20-in. dia. spun-iron mains and 
various cast-iron specials, for the Town Council. Mr. 
F. Wilson, engineer and manager, Gasworks, John 
Street, Darlington. 

Thurrock, December 28—Supplying and laying of 
about 1 mile of stoneware sewers ranging from 9 in. to 
15 in. dia. and about 4-mile of 41-in. cast-iron rising 
main, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. F. 
Andrassy, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, 
Grays. (Fee £3 3s., returnable.) 


Totnes, December 17—Construction of approx. 516 
yds. of 6-in. dia, stoneware and spun-iron sewers, etc., 
for the Rural. District Council. The Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Higher Plymouth Road, Totnes. 
£2 2s.) 


(Deposit 
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Law Reports 


Crown Wins Tax Assessment Appeal 


The appeal of the Crown on November 26 from the 
confirmation by Mr. Justice (now Lord Justice) Single- 
ton of a decision by the Special Tax Commissioners 
in favour of Goodlass Wall & Lead Industries, Limited, 
Oxted, Surrey, in a case involving the meaning of the 
words “in any year of assessment” in a section of 
the Finance Act, 1926, was allowed with costs by the 
Court of Appeal. The company holds shares in an 
Argentine company, and in January, 1943, received 
dividends amounting to £7,434 in respect of which 
it was not taxed for 1942-43. The Crown wished to 
make an additional assessment for that year, but the 
Special Commissioners and the judge upheld the com- 
pany’s objection. 

Lord Justice Cohen’s judgment, with which Lords 
Justices Tucker and Asquith agreed, rejected the argu- 
ment of Mr. Terence Donovan, K.C., for the respon- 
dent company, that “the year of assessment ” must be 
the year in which the assessment was made; that in 
the year of assessment no new source of income was 
acquired, and that no additional assessment was 
justified. 


Leave was given to appeal to the House of Lords. 
Damages Against Cowlishaw, Walker & Company 


Judgment by consent for £2,500 and costs was 
awarded George Sydney Sanders, of Mayfield, Meir 
Heath, against Cowlishaw, Walker & Compan 
Limited, engineers and ironfounders, of Biddulph, 
Stoke-on-Trent, at Staffordshire Assizes by Mr. Justice 
Pritchard. The claim arose out of an accident which 
occurred at the company’s factory on March 8, 1946. 
While Sanders, who was employed as a vertical borer, 
was at work, a revolving screw in a machine caught his 


clothing; his left arm was wound round the tool bar 
and injured. 


Hale & Hale’s Selling Price 


“Over the past nine or 12 months there has been 

an appreciable increase in our sales turnover and ton- 
nage output, and, although we are still unable to meet 

fully the demands which are being made upon us, 
every avenue is being explored to increase our out- 
put still further,” says Mr. W. Edgar Hale, chairman 
of Hale & Hale (Tipton), Limited, ironfounders, in his 
remarks accompanying the annual teport. “Since 
November, 1947, we have not made any general 
increase in our selling price, as it is the company’s 
policy to maintain present price standards as long as 
economically possible. 

“ At the same time, it must be appreciated that we 
still have to face continuous increases in the cost of 
raw material and labour, and we may be compelled 
to make an increase in our selling price, but we are 
anxious to defer this as long as we can.” 





TO MEET THE growing , demands for its products, the 
Atlas Diesel Company, Limited, has recently consider- 
ably extended its factory at Wembl ey. 
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Round Oak Steel Works’ 
Modernisation Scheme 


The financial arrangements to provide £3,200,000 for 
the plant modernisation scheme of Round Oak Steel 
Works, Limited, Brierley Hill, Staffs, is outlined in the 
annual report. Under an agreement with Finance 
Corporation for Industry, Limited, the money will be 
raised by loan secured by the issue of a 3} per cent. 
debenture repayable at par on March 1, 1955, or earlier 
on giving three months’ notice. The Corporation has 
an option exercisable up to March 1, 1951, on three 
months’ notice to convert the advances, if totalling 
£3,200,000, into 100,000 ordinary shares at par, 900,000 
5 per cent. cumulative preference shares at par, 
£750,000 4 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 
par, the balance of £1,450,000 to be paid in cash and, 
if totalling less than £3,200,000, into 100,000 ordinary 
shares at par and such amounts of preference shares, 
debenture stock and cash as ane agreed between the 
company and the Corporation. 

On the exercise of the option the company will take 
all reasonable steps to procure that the existing 6 per 
cent. cumulative preference stock shall be converted 
into 5 per cent. cumulative preference stock ranking 
pari passu in all respects with the preference shares 
allotted to the Corporation. The Corporation’s option 
can be cancelled at three months’ notice by repayment 
of the amount of the advances, plus premiums of 
£60,000, £75,000 or £100,000, if the date of repayment 
is before March 1, 1949, March 1, 1950, or March 1, 
1951, respectively. 


Obituary 


Mr. H. C. S. Youna, late director of Brown & Tawse, 
Limited, iron and steel merchants, etc., of Dundee, 
died on November 24. 

Mr. JoHN CAMPBELL SLOAN, electrical engineer of 
Barclay, Curle & Company, Limited, shipbuilders, etc., 
of Glusgow, died on November 25. 

Mr. ROBERT GRAHAM, a director of Mitchell, Graham 
& Son, Limited, mechanical and electrical engineers, 
etc., of Edinburgh, died on November 28. 

Mr. ALFRED WISEMAN, founder of Alfred Wiseman 
& Company, Limited, mechanical and electrical engi- 


neers, etc., of Birmingham, has died suddenly at the 
age of 86. 





Mr. PERCIVAL WILLIAM WILDER, who died on Novem- 
ber 25 at the age of 77, was a director of Walter Wilder 


& Sons, Limited, agricultural engineers and iron- 
founders, of Wallingford, Berks. 

Mr. Epwarp G. Lowes, who was managing director 
of David Keay & Leslie, Limited, manufacturing 
engineers, etc., of Dundee, and a director of Industrial 
Equipment, Limited, Glasgow, has died in Dundee 
Infirmary following a motor accident. 





YorK METAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, is being wound 


up voluntarily. Mr. L. Rank, 8, Coppergate, ‘elk. is 
the liquidator. 
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Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel 


The following tables, based on Board of Trade re- 
turns, give figures of imports and exports of iron and 
steel in October, and the first 10 months of 1948. 
Figures for the corresponding period of 1938 are given 
for purposes of comparison. 


Total Exports of Iron and Steel. _ 





























| | Ten Five- 
October, | months sixths 
Destination. 1948. ended of 
} October. 1938 
| Tons Tons. Tons 
Eire “a 7” at re 4,808 57,751 46,433 
Channel Islands .. te . 4 1,385 9,244 6,180 
Gibraltar .. : ate } 551 2,892 736 
Malta and Gozo | 493 4,259 1,920 
Cyprus aa 294 3,206 3380 
Palestine - al 778 12,984 6,726 
British West Africa be 4° 6,025 38,477 41,453 
Union of South Africa .. . 15,482 122,647 192,573 
Northern Rhodesia ne oa 2,399 10,558 17,146 
Southern Rhodesia : y 4,471 24,197 30,177 
British East Africa 5,034 55,914 21,610 
Bahrein,Koweit, Qatar and Trucial 
Oman 1,691 23,580 * 
India, Pakistan, ete. <y a 8,037 67,964 132,232 
Brit Malaya * ai au 4,567 27,991 55,487 
Ceylon me “it sd és oe} 1,748 11,265 21,693 
North Borneo 4a fe te 129 8,810 95 
Hong Kong + + * 4,432 30,149 19,663 
Australia .. is = “6 8,306 63,052 142,420 
New Zealand _ 7 ~- 6,218 52,252 109,903 
Canada ae 2 e “ff 1,762 20,713 71,174 
British West Indies At aN 6,424 33,907 36,876 
British Guiana wha wa ng 525 4,006 2,496 
Angio-Egyptian Sudan... iy 643 8,112 6,909 
Other — countries .. “te 1,658 15,917 11,648 
Ri ce ia A — 15,566 3,624 
Finland oa = vA a 6,025 61,783 14,673 
Sweden “ ie “a ba 5,232 78,970 9,977 
Norway as oe ~- ae 8,214 55,486 16,894 
Iceland a He “ wd 19% 3,986 549 
Denmark 11,376 1,007 72,713 
Poland 50 2,113 2,073 
Netherlands — 10,498 72,808 42,966 
um 682 9,115 16,937 
France 1,008 13,650 11,156 
Switzerland 69 14,196 2,320 
Portugal . 2,257 20,367 6,427 
Spain \ A ne Fe 456 5,391 6,470 
Italy ne wy ea bid 240 3,967 4,283 
Hungary .. <a ak “ 24 905 27 
Czechoslovakia - hs ae 2 344 1,930 
Greece Rr aa a ne 286 3,352 1,460 
Turkey : be + 1,073 17,771 11,464 
Dutch. East Indies | “4 3, 161 21,584 22,756 
Dutch West India Islands — - "648 6,621 2,053 
— Congo . > 4 82 1,082 253 
Algeri *) = 1 616 43 
Postaguese East Africa |. od 234 2,283 11,850 
Syria “- ae es 80 2,638 }1 172 
Lebanon... 2 <i mm 3,620 12,279 If = “ 
Egypt d i ue Ie 4,695 39,293 |. 28,674 
Irag . wa ois 3 ad 3,188 41,133 21,450 
Iran . - te a . ed yes 91,983 
Burma =e" in x ‘i 24, 15, 
Siam m (Thailand) ae re = 221 2,132 oor 
Chi oe os ot 1,184 14,205 18,759 
U. SA. Ri oa ate ~ 3,500 9,732 1,823 
Cuba.. oe y uf. ae 61 1,776 601 
Colombia .. $< is x 889 6,169 § 3,186 
Venezuela .. of 4 a 7,402 49,560 1 3,896 
Ecuador 2,072 1,327 
Peru 144 2,698 2,526 
Chile 1,029 8,397 5,244 
Brazil 1,269 15,054 14,159 
Uruguay 391 6,70 6,323 
Argentine 15,617 91,565 66,130 
Other foreign countries 3,025 25, 883 68, 057 
Total i 197,043 | 1,635,143 | 1,596,562 
* Included in “ Other “British countries” and “ Other foreign 
c untries.”” 
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| Ten Five- 
| October, months sixths 
From 1948, ended of 
October. 1938, 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Australia 3,025 14,618 30 
Canada | 8,097 66,500 97,813 
Other British countries | 278 4,698 134,360 
Sweden -” } 1,473 13,027 74,830 
Neeway 1,809 25,285 28,146 
Germany 553 4,212 80,000 
Belgium 34,925 | 144,244 | 228.067 
Luxemburg 6,312 15,688 48,834 
U.S.A. - a 5,652 91,708 167,243 
Other foreign countries 7,864 51 036 260,916 
Total 69,988 | 431,016 | 1,120,225 
Tron ore and concentrates— 
Manganiferous 18,700 46,545 51,903 
Other sorts 734,698 | 7,447,777 | 4,251, 559 
Iren and steel scrap and ‘waste, 
fit only for the recovery of 
_metal__. +. ée on 98,674 634,335 526,836 
Exports of Iron and Steel by Product. 
Ten Five- 
Product. October, months sixths 
1948. ended of 
October. 1938. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. 
Pig-iron.. aeetlt 120 78,284 
Ferro-alloys, etc.— 
Ferro-tungsten .. - 69 727 430 
Spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese e 233 2,830 4,330 
All other descriptions* “a 85 648 873 
Ingots, blooms, Fillets and slabs .. 148 4,572 8,120 
Iron bars and rods ‘| 770 5,307 2'664 
Sheet and tinplate bars, wire rods | 292 3,613 12,967 
Bright-steel bars .. “ “| 2,177 18,926 5,490 
Other steel bars and rods 4 12,474 95,114 85,006 
Special steel -| 1,525 15,709 4,110 
Angles, shapes and ‘sections a 10,878 77,201 55,730 
Castings and forgings 489 4,745 1,349 
Girders, beams, joists and pillars. -| 1,272 16,820 27,893 
Hoop and strip iy 3,851 32,814 $1,147 
Plates, $ in. thick and over ae 12,231 103,104 109,137 
Black ‘plates > ae — 38,738 12,116 
Black sheets ae 14,878 50,632 52,926 
Galvanised sheets .. 11,681 75,966 122,446 
Tinplates as 17,310 157,916 266,096 
Tinned sheets 400 3,940 1,176 
Terneplates 31 149 3,604 
Decorated tinplates 503 1,563 3,640 
Other coated plates 350 3,052 187 
Cast-iron pipes, up to 6-in. dia. 5,854 53,925 40,773 
Do., over 6-in. dia. 6,625 47,053 35,803 
Wrought-iron tubes . 25,945 245 "958 183,310 
Radiators and central-heating 
boilers .. bis oid 220 2,717 3,357 
Railway material .. 21,740 161,074 131,796 
Wire nt 3,811 33,260 45,986 
Cable and rope os 2,048 227659 13,667 
Netting, fencing and mesh 1,444 14,636 7,847 
Other wire manufactures . 1,417 7,675 3,060 
Nails, tacks, etc. .. 490 5,950 3,173 
Rivets and washers 960 7,283 7,113 
Wood screws 222 3,510 2,093 
Bolts, nuts and metal screws 2,083 18,376 14,644 
Stoves, grates, etc. wor: gas) 753 »701 5,838 
Do., gas. 3 280 2,476 1,788 
Sanitary cisterns 122 1,293 2,343 
Fencing material 198 2,618 4,276 
Anchors, etc. 1,018 8,002 5,280 
Chains, etc. 907 7,740 5,243 
Springs i 629 +4 £3,276 
ollow-ware 4,430 61,722 8,920 
All other manufactures 24 080 197, 129 177, 255 
Total en 197,043 | 1,635,143 | 1,596, 562. 














* The figures for 1938 are not completely comparable with those for 


subsequent years. 
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News in Brief 


THE ADDRESS oF G. E. Simm (Surplus in Modern 
Machinery), Limited, as from January 1, will be East 
Parade Chambers, High Street, Sheffield, 1. 

A MEMORIAL bearing the names of 275 employees 
who fell in the two world wars has been unveiled 
in the works canteen of. the Carron Company, 
Falkirk. 

MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED, 
has received an order for communications equipment 
worth over £15,000 from the Government of Saudi 
Arabia. 

A FORGING, weighing 84 cwt., of a rudder top, made 
by the Sunderland firm of T. S. Forster & Sons, Limited, 
for the m.v. Felspar, under repair at Belfast, was flown 
to Belfast. 

E. H. Jones (MACHINE TOOLs), LIMITED, London, 
N.W.9, has received from Argentina an order worth 
£110,000. The company has already shipped products 
valued at £300,000 to Argentina so far this year. 

WHILE WORKING at Crofts (Engineers), Limited, 
power transmission engineers, of Thornbury, Bradford. 
Thomas Jones (31), was struck in the face by the ball 
of a moving crané on November 20. He was taken 
to hospital. 

“OPEN DAYS” at the National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, next year will be on May 26 for repre- 
sentatives of industrial organisations and the following 
day for members of university staffs and Government 
departments. 

AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION is being planned at the 
Team Valley Trading Estate, Low Fell, Co. Durham, 
for next March. Its main object is to demonstrate 
the wide range of local industrial products, and to 
attract buyers. 

A CONTRACT for nearly £250,000 for the supply and 
erection of all mains—blast-furnace, cold-blast, gas 
and coke-oven gas—at the Margam Works of the Steel 
Company of Wales, Limited, has been secured by the 
Redheugh Iron & Steel Company, Limited, Gateshead- 
on-Tyne. 

JOHN BROWN & ComPaANy, LIMITED, Clydebank, is to 
build the turbo-generators for the Errochty section of 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board’s Tummel- 
Garry project, Perthshire, which includes a dam over 
1,300 ft. long and 127 ft. high and 12 miles of col- 
lecting tunnels. 

REUNERT & LENZ, LIMITED, engineers and contractors, 
of Johannesburg, will celebrate its diamond jubilee on 
December 31. The firm has supplied and erected 
much of the machinery required for the development 
of the mining industry and municipal and industrial 
electrical power-station work in South Africa. 

PLANS HAVE BEEN APPROVED for the Grahamston Iron 
Company, Limited, Falkirk, to rebuild and renew the 
roof of a boring shop at the rear of the lock-keepers’ 
house on the Forth and Clyde Canal at a cost of about 
£1,000. Rebuilding of the roof of No. 2 mechanised 
moulding shop is also to be undertaken at a cost of 
some £5,000. 

AS FROM early next year the production of Turner 
Bros. Asbestos Company, Limited, a subsidiary of 
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Turner & Newall, Limited, will be entirely reorganised. 
At Hindley Green, near Wigan, a factory of approxi- 
mately half a million sq. ft. floor area is being erected 
and there the entire belting production will be carried 
out, leaving the plant at Rochdale free for the develop- 
ment of asbestos products. 

FOLLOWING THE INSTALLATION of G.E.C. electrical 
propulsion equipment in a single-screw oil tanker. built 
by the Furness Shipbuilding Company, Limited, the 
General Electric Company, Limited, has been com- 
missioned to supply similar equipments for a further 
three tankers. The vessels are under construction for 
the Eagle Oil & Shipping Company, Limited, and will 
have an overall length of 530 ft. and a 69-ft. beam. 

THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS will open and close on 
Tuesday for an offer for sale by Standard Indus- 
trial Trust of 500,000 5 per cent. cumulative preference 
£1 shares at 22s. a share and 800,000 ordinary 5s. shares 
at 20s. a share in Crofts Engineers (Holdings), Limited. 
The company owns the whole of the issued share capi- 
tal of Crofts (Engineers), Limited, manufacturers of 
power-transmission machinery and appliances, of Thorn- 
bury, Bradford. 

NEw MILLS of the Appleby-Frodingham branch of 
the United Steel Companies, Limited, produced record 
outputs in two departments of the works during the 
four weeks ended November 20. The tonnage of ingots 
rolled in a 42-in. cogging mill was 27,196, compared 
with a previous best of 26,088 tons (October, 1947), 
while finished sections made in a 32-in. mill totalled 
18,175 tons, a big advance on the previous best output 
of 15,475 tons (September, 1946). 

CHATALAGZI ELECTRIC POWER STATION, constructed by 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, Limited, 
Manchester, was formally inaugurated on November 27. 
The company’s contract, signed in 1939, provided for the 
construction of a station comprising three steam-generat- 
ing sets ot 20,000 kw. each, using low-grade coal and 
coal waste as fuel. The first set was inaugurated on 
November 27, the second set will be ready next May, 
and the third is to be completed in 1950. The total 
cost will be £3,500,000. 

A PROPOSAL TO INCREASE the capital by £200,000 by 
new share issues was unanimously passed at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting on November 30 of Warne, 
Wright & Rowland, Limited, bolt and nut manufac- 
turers, etc., of Birmingham. It was resolved that the 
capital be increased from £100,000 to £300,000 by the 
creation of 100,000 5 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each, and 1,000,000 ordinary shares of 2s. 
The cumulative preference shares are to be offered to 
the holders of ordinary shares at 20s. 104d. a share. 

THE BRITISH TANKER COMPANY, LIMITED, has placed 
orders for six 28,000-ton tankers at an estimated value 
of £7,500,000. The six firms which have been con- 
tracted to build the tankers are:—Swan, Hunter & 
Wigham Richardson, Limited, Wallsend; R. & W. 
Hawthorn, Leslie & Company, Limited, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; the Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, Glasgow; Harland & Wolff, Limited, 
Belfast; Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, Barrow-in- 


Furness; and Cammell Laird & Company, Limited, 
Birkenhead. 
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Company News 


(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 


W. & T. Avery—lInterim dividend of 5% (same). _ 
Metal Box Company—lInterim dividend of 5% 
(same). 


Arundel, Coulthard & Company—Dividend of 24% 
(same). 

Cakebread, Robey & Company—Interim dividend of 
5% (same). 

Smethwick Drop Forgings—Interim dividend of 
124% (10%). ‘ 

Anderston Foundry Company—iInterim dividend of 
24% (same). 

Kendall & Gent—Final dividend of 10% 
15% (same). 

John Brown & Company—lInterim dividend of 34%, 
tax free (same). 


Universal Grinding Wheel Company—Dividend of 
20%, tax free (same). 

Paterson Engineering Company—Dividend of 10%, 
and bonus of 24% (same). 

A. E, Jenks & Cattell—Final dividend of 34% (5% 
making 11% (10%), tax free. 

Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation— 
Interim dividend of 5% (same). 

British Tabulating Machine Company—Final 
dividend of 10%, making 174% (same). 

S.G.B. (Dudiey)—No dividend on the ordinary shares 
in sewer of the year ended June 30 (same as a year 
ago 

Harrison, McGregor & Guest—Payment of prefer- 
ence dividends is withheld until final trading results are 
known. 

Dowding & Mills—Net profit to June 30, £17,070 
(£8,148); dividend of 100% (same); forward, £35,974 
(£25,427). 

John Harper & Company—Interim dividend of 10% 
(74%). The increase should not be taken to imply that 
the total will exceed that for last year. 

British Rola—The dividend on the 64% preference 
shares, due on December 30, will not be paid. The 
payment due on June 30 last was also passed. 

S. Smith & Sons (England)—Final dividend on the 
preferred ordinary shares of 104$%, making 174% 
(same); dividend on the deferred ordinary shares of 
374% (same). 

Allied Ironfounders—Interim dividend of 74% (5%). 
The increase is to bring more equality between the 
interim and final dividends and does not necessarily 
imply an increased dividend tor the year. 

Henry Berry & Company—Net profit to August 31, 
after depreciation, tax, etc., £15,662 (£9,282); dividend 
of 20% (same) and a jubilee bonus of 5% (nil); to 
general reserve, £3,000 (nil); forward, £17,080 (£13,273). 

Vactric—The dividend on the 6% cumulative pre- 
ference shares due on December 1 will not be paid. 
A similar announcement was made to preference 
holders in May, in respect of the payment due on 
June 1 last. 

Joshua Bigwood & Sons—Second interim dividend of 
10%, making 15% to date (same as last calendar year). 
A final dividend is expected to be paid in April or May, 


; making 
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1949. The next accounts ~ a. for the 15 months’ 
period ending December 31, 

Dunswart Iron & Steel Asoo to June 30, 
£67,115 (£64,895); to depreciation, £13,000 (£10,000): 
directors’ fees, £1,800 (same); tax, £16,500 (£14,700); 
leaving £35, 815 (£38, 395); final dividend of 8%, making 
14% (same); forward, £33,821 (£28,006). 

British Electric Resistance Company—Net profit to 
July 31, £20,297 (loss £4,236); to loss on endowment 
policy, £2, 480 (nil); tax, £11,000 (nil); dividend equalisa- 
tion, £2, 500 (nil); general reserve, £4,201 (nil); final 
dividend of 15% %, Making 20% (nil); forward, £6,911 
(£12,295). 

Edward Wood & Company—Profit for the year to 
August 31, before tax, £73,283 (£44,292); to taxation, 
£38,500 (£22, 500); dividend of 10% (same): deferred 
repairs and renewals, £5,000 (£2,000); to employees 
under profit-sharing scheme, £2,500 (same); general 
reserve, £10,000 (£5,000); forward, £32,764 (£26,481). 

John Wallace & Sons—Consolidated trading profit to 
March 31, £51,133; to depreciation, £1,042; directors’ 
fees, £1,000; directors’ management salaries, £4,600; 
tax, £23,475; leaving £21,016; brought in, £33,681; to 
parent’s dividends, £7,224; to outside shareholders, 
cea forward to parent £46,967, to outside shareholders 
£129. 


Linotype & Machinery—Consolidated profit to June 
30, £630,822; to depreciation—including £25,457 for 
tools—£66,837; audit, £1,110; to directors’ fees, £4,659; 
management, £29,912; debenture interest (gross), 
£16,437; profits tax, £50,880; income tax (including 
£186,910 future tax), £190,827; net profit, £270,160; to 
reserve, £50,000; preference dividend of 12% for the 
period April 12, 1926, to April 11, 1928, £62,700; for- 
ward, £491,796. 

Arnott & Harrison—Consolidated trading profit to 
June 30, £83,666 (£74,625); to depreciation, £15,902 
(£21 929); directors’ emoluments, £10,769 (£9,126); 
ccadibors! remuneration, £339 (£309); tax, £32,948 
(£24,064); leaving £23,708 (£19,197); over-provisions for 
tax, £9,356 (£7,597); brought in, £22,115 (£20,739); to 
general reserve, £9,000 (£13,500); contingencies reserve, 
£10,900 (£368); dividend of 20% (same); forward to 
parent company, £16,901 (£15,970); to subsidiaries, 
£6,828 (£6,145). 

Dennis Bros.—Balance from trading for the year to 
September 30, £476,891 (£161,877 after taxation); 
transfer fees, £137 (same): interest and rents, £8,075 
(£7,027); to ‘depreciation, £38,837 (£37,416); audit fee, 
etc., £800 (£500); directors’ emoluments, £42,606 
(whereof fees, £5,200 (same)); taxation, £218,500 (not 
shown); profit, £184, 360 (£125,925); to renewal and re- 
equipment, £75,000 (nil); final dividend of 1s. 10d. 
(2s. 


2d.) per share, making 2s. 6d. per share (same); 
forward, £188, 586 (£182, 521). 


Premicr Metal Company of South Africa—Net profit 
to June 30, £37,875 (£25,790); profit from Inyantue 
Brick & Pipe Company, £7,933 (£4,463); refund of 
taxes, nil (£4,055); dividend from Premier Metal Com- 
pany of Rhodesia, £100 (nil); premium on _ shares, 

7,160; general reserve, £15,000 (nil); to taxation, 


fll 3712 (£6,570); dividend of 124% (same); dividend 
equalisation account, £25,000 (nil); written off premium 








sae 
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1 (£250); depreciation, £6,207 (£5,932); income tax, 
ns’ Mines, £23,199; forward, £21,429 (£17,070). £18,211; profits tax, £6,750 (tax £21,261); net profit, 
; E. G. Brown & Company—Trading profit to Sep- £25,405 (£18,902); final dividend of 15%, making 20% 
tember 30, £128,723; rents, £3,015; investment interest, (same); contingencies reserve, £2,500 (nil); general 
0, £6,825; fees, £72; investment profit, £781; to directors’ reserve, £10,000 (£5,000); forward, £12,816 (£13,936). 
); fees, £998; directors’ /nanagement remuneration, £6,232; Round Oak Steel Works—Trading profit to June 30, 
); auditors’ remuneration, £315; depreciation on land, £258,453 (£168,191); interest and dividends, £5,421 
g plant and vehicles, etc., £8,304; staff benevolent con- (£10,340); other interest and dividends, £2,031 (£2,107); 
| tribution, £5,000; leaving £118,567; to tax, £63,102; to depreciation, £28,257 (£28,772); debenture stock 
0 investment depreciation reserve, £20,000; preference interest, £13,874 (£14,184); staff. pension scheme, £4,000 
at dividends, £3,025; final ordinary dividend of 10%, (£3,000); directors’ remuneration, £16,645 (£8,952): 
- making 20% (same); forward, £18,034 (£7,594), profit, £203,129 (£122,980); recoverable in respect of 
it Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engin Company— claim for expenditure on deferred repairs, £18,423 (nil); 
I Trading profit, bank interest, etc., to June 30, £458,804 t5 tax in respect of previous years, £21,000 (nil); stamp 
(£361,816); dividends and investments interest, £9,633 duty and professional fees, £10,682 (nil); premium on 
, (£8,132); to debenture interest, £12,500 (same); trustees’ debentures, £4,340: taxation on current year, £98,000 
, fees, £315 (same); premium on sinking fund policy, (£61,500); dividend of 8% (same); forward, £152,308 
1 £2,140 (same); auditors’ remuneration, etc., £921; (£90,078). 
directors’ remuneration, £21,121 (£25,100); depreciation, 


) Spencer (Melksham)—Trading profit to September 
£75,000 (same); taxation, £225,000 (£130,000); net profit, 2g £74,836 (£61,634); investment income, £85 (£257), 
£131,440 (£123,971); to Teserve for contingencies, investment profit, £20 (£409); to debenture and loan 
£75,615 (£75,501); dividend of 10%, (same); forward, interest, £5,112 (£4,543); fees, £463 (same); depreciation. 
£155,465 (£121,640). : £5,350 (£5,000); directors’ remuneration, £9,222 
Singer Motors—Balance from trading accounts for (£10,415); employees’ assurance, £6,562 (£7,245): special 
the year ended July 31, £132,484; sundry income, bonus to employees, £2.000 (nil); profits tax, £7,874 
£3,967; to directoxs’ fees, £2,100 (£2,217); other remune- (£3,197); income tax, £19.98] (£16,270); net. profit, 
ration, £8,270; loss on sale of plant, £631 (£1,657); £18377 (£15,167); excess tax provision made previously, 
depreciation, £26,347 (£21,390); written off jigs and £14,807 (£4,011): to sinking fund reserve, £2,500 (£1,667): 
tools, £8,623 (£8,227); leaving £90,480; tax provision, debenture redemption premium, £80 (£28); special plant 
including £4,108 for adjustments of previous periods, replacement reserve. £6.250 (nil); dividend of 124%, 
£56,558; net taxed surplus, £33,922 (£33,344 after tax (same); forward, £75.189 (£55,566). 
£26,705 and including estimated E.P.T. recoverable Kayser, Ellison & Company—Profit for the year to 
(£160,000); brought in, £143,560; dividend of 5% June 30, £132,354; balance E.P-T. recoverable to 
(same); forward, £143,333, December 31. 1946, £44,286: dividends and interest 
Concentric Manufacturing Company—Trading, etc., £7,705; transfer fees, £17; to directors’ fees and emolu- 
profit to September 30, £90,582 (£62,741); to directors’ ments, £16,618; depreciation written off motors £199; 
salaries and commission, £8,804 (£7,650); fees, £1,350 depreciation reserve, £20,000; pension of a past direc- 
(£1,100); bonus to employees, £3,000 (£1,700): audit, tor, £400: taxation on profits, £56,500: tax from or 
£350 (same); depreciation and amortisation, £8,913 payable on dividends and interest and Provision for 
(£4,951); loss on sale of redundant equipment, £3,064 Schedule “A” tax. £6,013; balance of profits tax and 
(nil); balance of profit, £65,101 (£47,040); to profits tax, income tax for previous years, £2,939: net profit, 
£13,300 (£10,967); income tax, 1948-49, £17,286 £81,693 (£47,870); final dividend of 10%, making 15% 
(£17,141); net balance, £34,515 (£18,932); dividend of (same); to general reserve, £15,000 (£25,000); bencvolent 
25%, £17,187 (£12,375); future taxation, £10,000 fund. £25.000 (nil); forward, £32,680 (£14,912). 
(£6,000); forward, £10,199 (£2,871). Walmsleys (Bury)}—Consolidated profit to June 30. 
Industrial Newspapers (proprietors of the Journal”) after all normal expenditure, £207,710; £3,471 received 
—Consolidated net profit to September 30, £43,845 i, prior year for sole manufacturing rights abroad, 
(£29,328); transfer from profit equalisation reserve, £3 47}. interest. £9,324: to depreciation, £33,578; direc- 
nil (£2,266); loan reserve not required, nil (£2,557); tore? emoluments, £16,750; past directors’ pensions, 
to written off goodwili, £500 (nil); profit equalisation £850; auditors’ remuneration, £1,050; profits tax. 
reserve, £6,000 (nil); general reserve, £20,500 (£8,500); £38.896: income tax. £67,291; over-provision, £4,573. 
pensions reserve, nil (£4,000); preference dividend. Profit. £66,663; subsidiaries’ profits to minority holders, 
£4,125 (same); preferred ordinary dividend of 6% (5%, £555; to pensions, £7,000; final dividend of 10%. 
and bonus of 1%); deferred Ordinary dividend of making 16%: forward, parent company, after £1,573 
2.3286d. per share (1.9405d. per share and bonus of adjustment inter-company profit in work in progress, 
0.3881d.); forward, £21,660 (£19,252); parent company’s £187,922: forward. subsidiaries, £75,247: (brought in, 
net profit, £39,616 (£25,586). ; 4 parent company £179.087 and subsidiaries £58,524). 
Hale & Hale (Tipton)—Consolidated trading profit to Brown Bayley’s Steel Works—Trading profits of 
August 4, £91,575; investments income, £428; to group, £683,999; transfer fees, £93: transfer from de- 
auditors’ fees, £375; depreciation, £7,398; income tax, ferred repairs, £23,439; dividends on investments, 
£33,079; profits tax, £13,528; leaving £37,623; parent £7.463; dividends, etc., on subsidiaries not consolidated, 
company’s trading profit, including fees, etc., £43,815 £35,574; to depreciation. £84,547; directors’ fees, £3,227: 
(adjusted £46,145): investments income, £13,458 (£600); other emoluments, £25,171; compensation for loss of 
to directors’ fees, £400 (same); auditors’ fees, £300 office. £12,000; pension funds, £11,276: audit fee, £600; 
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tax, £303,266; net profit, £310,481; to profits on shares 
outside the group, £1,878; profits retained by sub- 
sidiaries, £37,574; net profit of parent company, £371,029 
(£165,569); final dividend of 8%, making 12%, tax free 
(same); to general reserve, £50,000 (£75,000); fixed assets 


replacement reserve, £135,000 (nil); forward, £131,194 
(£106,165). 


Cargo Fleet Iron Company—Profit to September 30, 
£301,465 (£164,295); profit from past years, £54,915 
(£149,235); to depreciation, £100,000 (same); addi- 
tional provision for renewals, repairs, etc., £60,000 
(same); directors’ fees, £2,000 (£1,459); auditors’ 
remuneration, £750 (same); staff pensions and life 
assurance schemes, £7,777 (£5,785); supplementary non- 
contributory pensions, £5,000 (same); debenture stock 
trustees’ remuneration, £262 (same); interest on 4% 
mortgage debenture stock, £35,320 (£36,143); sinking 
fund for 4% first mortgage debenture stock, £13,643 
(£13,113); taxation, £100,000 (£62,500); net profit, 
£31,628 (£28,518); dividend of 5% (same); forward, 
£105,829 (£101,701). 


South African Iron & Steel Industrial Corporation— 
Trading balance for the year to June 30, £1,586,612 
(£1,760,098); dividends and interest, £48,771 (£41,080); 
sundry revenue, £37,506 (£35,327), to general expenses, 
£45,357 (£50,731); debenture interest, nil (£75,000); 
loans and overdraft interest, £61,747 (£65,041 ); Union 
and Provincial taxation, £425,000 (£325,000); net profit, 
£1,140,805 (£1,320,733); to additions and improvement 
to plant and properties, £449,648 (£400,005); mining 
development, nil (£15,185); marine war-risk insurance 
on Capital plant, nil (£261,521); general reserve, £100,000 
(£8,755); preference dividend, £16,472 (nil); interim 
dividend on “A” and “ B” shares. £229,058 (£312,000); 


final dividend, £257,030 (£312,000); forward, £297,349 
(£208,752). 


Perry & Company (Holdings)}—Consolidated trading 
profits of group to July 31, £223,501 (£119,658); invest- 
ment and sundry income, £3,921 (£2,659); to deprecia- 
tion, £43,543 (£29,403); directors’ fees, £4,050 (£4,758); 
management, £13,000 (£10,667); former director, £1,000 
(£333); audit, £1,127 (£1,004); profits tax, £21,746 
(£6,175); income tax, £60,101 (£22,914); adjustment, 
£337 (£5,926); foreign taxation (on current year’s profits), 
£2,115 (£3,023); expenses (Belgian subsidiary), nil 
(£136); net profit of group, £80,403 (£37,978, plus 
£4,010 balance freed); written off trade marks, etc., 
in a subsidiary, £6,000 (£3,708); to group pension, 
£30,000 (nil); retained by subsidiaries, £27,016 (£20,061); 
net profit of Perry (Holdings), £17,387 (£18,219); final 
dividend of 74%, making 10% (same); forward, £25,227 
(£24,934). 

Birmid Industries—The consolidated profit and loss 
account covers nine months of the parent company, 13 
months of one subsidiary, five months of another and a 
year’s trading of the remaining subsidiaries to July 31. 
Group trading profits, less losses, £1,038,599; sundry 
revenue, £2,108; to depreciation, £304,422; auditors’ 
remuneration, £2,016; tax, £432,648; profit, £301,621; 
directors’ emoluments of Birmid Industries, it is added, 
totalled £39,811; surplus tax provisions, £157,152: 
dividends and interest received out of subsidiary profits 
for previous periods, £2,938; to special depreciation 
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and obsolescence reserve, £10,000; outside shareholders’ 
interest, £6,072; profits retained by subsidiaries, £311,009; 
profit of parent company, £134,630 (£128,113); brought 
in, £59,087; to general reserve, £25,000; dividend of 
10% (same) and bonus 10% (same); forward, £63,227. 

Joseph Lucas—Accounts to July 31—including sub- 
sidiaries covering periods varying from 12 to 19 
months—show consolidated surplus, after depreciation, 
directors’ emoluments, reserves, etc., £2,914,370; to 
taxation, £2,106,844; leaving £507,549; dividends re- 
ceived, £7,615; interest, etc., £5,480; interest on tax 
certificates, £18,645; royalties and sales foreign manu- 
facturing rights, £52,034; property revenue, £5,774; war 
damage compensation, £14,700; net profit from earlier 
years, £28,905; available, £640,702; retained by sub- 
sidiaries, £242,286; net profit of parent company, 
£398,416 (£342,261); to “A” preference dividend, 
£2,750 (same); “ B” preference, £4,868 (same); final 
ordinary dividend of 124% (15%), making | 174%, 
(same); to reserve, £100,000 (same); employees’ fund, 
£25,000 (same); forward, £206,905 (£142,752). 

John Shaw & Sons Wolverhampton—Consolidated 
trading profits and other income for the year ended 
June 30, £192,576 (£146,781); to depreciation, £28,706 
(£16,343); general reserve for bad debts, £4,854 (nil); 
deferred repairs. £463 (£600); tax, £88,335 (£76,092); 
outside shareholders’ profits, £636 (£638); undistributed 
subsidiary profits, £5,420 (£1,934); net profit of parent 
company. £64,162 (£51,174); brought in on account of 
parent company, £20,662 (£18,700); bad debts reserve, 
£817 (nil); taxation surplus. £15,000 (nil); from sub- 
sidiaries, £18,229 (£12,809); to preliminary expenses of 
a subsidiary, £112 (nil); general reserve, £20,000 (same); 
dividend equalisation reserve, £20,000 (same); pension 
scheme, £20,000 (nil); dividend of 10% (same) and a 
capital bonus of 5%, not subject to tax, out of capital 
reserve; leaving £31.429 to go forward in parent .com- 
pany accounts and £18,117 forward by subsidiaries. 

Tube Investments—Trading profits of subsidiary com- 
panies for the year ended July 31, after £1,126,513 de- 
preciation and increased replacement cost of fixed assets, 
£5,042,521 (£4,827,013 for trading year ended August 2, 
1947, after E.P.T. provision for five months and before 
depreciation); other income, £321,192; to tax, £3,292,194 
(profits tax £472,304 for seven months and income tax 
£1,904,382); outside shareholders, £319 (£11,469); re- 
search and development reserve, £100,000 (£597,958 for 
depreciation and £500,000 for special depreciation); 
profits retained by subsidiaries attributable to group, 
£710,058 (£89,515); leaving balance of consolidated 
profit, including adjustments of £226,614 relating to pre- 
vious years, £1,487,756 (£1,014,391, including other in- 
come and after directors’ fees £900, and new pension 
scheme allocation of £350,000); emoluments of directors 
of parent company paid by group, including £1,581 
fees, £80,832; pensions to former directors, £3,500; 
brought in, £407,919 (£328,978); available, £1,895,675 
(£1,343,369); to special contingencies reserve, £300,000; 
general reserve, £525,000 (£400,000); preference 
dividends, £31.897 (£15,948); interim dividends on 
ordinary and liaison ordinary shares of 124% (same), 
£260,232 (£259,751); final dividends of 124%, £260,232 
(£259,751); forward, £518,314. 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


Demand for foundry pig-iron remains strong; avail- 
able supplies find a ready market, but more is required 
to satisfy all needs. The light foundries are unable to 
obtain all the high-phosphorus iron they require and 
many of them have endeavoured to utilise other grades 
in their mixtures, with varying degrees of success. The 
prospect of additional supplies from the Northampton- 
shire area early in the New Year is welcome. Very 
little additional relief can be expected from the Derby- 
shire furnaces for some time. The loss incurred by the 
blowing out of a furnace in this area means that the 
foundries whose supplies were drawn previously from 
this furnace will continue to be in short supply. 

The jobbing and engineering foundries are very 
active and are getting reasonable supplies of low- and 
medium-phosphorus pig-iron. Many applications are 
received for increased tonnages, but rarely can these be 
implemented. Available supplies of hematite are readily 
accepted, but supplies of this grade are also scarce, 
particularly in the higher silicon grades. 

Deliveries of foundry coke are fairly satisfactory on 
the whole, while limestone, ganister and ferro-alloys 
are quite easily obtainable. 

The demand for semis shows no abatement. Re-rollers 
are heavily engaged on requirements for home trades 
and considerable tonnages for export, with the result 
that there is very little free steel available. Owing to 
shortage of small square and flat billets, outputs at the 
light re-rollers are curtailed. Strip mills are very 
actively employed. The heavy re-rollers continue to 
receive reasonable tonnages of larger size billets, blooms 
and slabs from home sources, and these enable them 
to produce a fairly satisfactory tonnage of bars, sections 
and wide strip. 





Non-ferrous Metals 


The Ministry of Supply, following the rise of 2 cents 
per lb, in the U.S. price of zinc, added £14 per ton to 
the U.K. quotation, which, therefore, becomes £106 per 
ton. This addition of about 16 per cent. to the sterling 
price is, of course, a phenomenal jump by pre-war 
standards, when a movement of 10s. in the London 
Metal Exchange quotation was more than enough to 
excite interest and comment. Consumers in this country 
have by now become inured to these spectacular 
announcements by the Ministry, but this somewhat 
cynical attitude does not blind them to the harm which 
is being done to the trade by these extremely high prices, 
and, of course, from the point of view of our imports, 
the drain on foreign exchange is very heavy. Can any- 
thing be done about it? Undoubtedly the time is ripe 
for a return to the establishment of real prices in 
London, values which will reflect, as the scrap market 
does, the ideas of buyers and sellers. The obvious 
medium is the London Metal Exchange and the Govern- 
ment’s unwillineness to free trading in non-ferrous 
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metals from its shackles will eventually, if persisted in, 
bring about a most difficult and dangerous situation. 

Figures made available by the British Bureau of Non- 
ferrous Metal Statistics show that the lead situation is 
going from bad to worse, for the stock figure at October 
31 showed our reserves to be no more than 13,569 tons, 
compared with 18,577 tons a month earlier. At the 
end of August stocks of virgin lead stood at 26,026 
tons, so that in two months the tonnage has been vir- 
tually halved. With our stocks representing cover for 
only a matter of weeks, the position is indeed serious, 
and one wonders what will happen next year. In copper 
the position is much more satisfactory, for stocks at 
October 31, although slightly lower than a month 
earlier, were nevertheless still over 120,000 tons. On 
the consumption side, the Bureau figures show a de- 
cline of some 3,300 tons during October to 43,417 tons, 
of which 30,641 tons were in the form of virgin and 
12,776 tons in scrap. 








Tube Investments’ Aluminium Interests 


TI Aluminium, Limited, has been formed to co- 
Grdinate and pool the administrative, technical, 
research and marketing resources of the Tube Invest- 
ment group’s aluminium division. The companies 
involved are Reynolds Light Alloys, Limited, Reynolds 
Rolling Mills, Limited, and the South Wales Aluminium 
Company, Limited. 

The range of products handled by TI Aluminium. 
Limited, which started trading on December 1, covers 
aluminium and aluminium alloy, ingot, slabs, billets. 
sheet, strip, tubes and extrusions. Sales and technicai 
inquiries regarding all these products will be dealt 
with at Redfern Road, Tyseley, Birmingham. 





Danish Award for Sir E. Appleton 


The Danish Academy of Technical Sciences has 
awarded the Valdemar Poulsen gold medal to Sir 
Edward Appleton, secretary of the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, “for outstanding contri- 
butions to radio technics and particularly for remark- 
able achievement in research on the ionosphere.” 

The appointment of Sir Edward as Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of Edinburgh University was announced 
after a joint meeting of the University Court and the 
Curators of Patronage on November 29. 





Zinc Prices Raised 


The Minister of Supply has made the Control of Non- 
ferrous Metals (No. 33) (Copper, Lead and Zinc) 
Order, 1948 (S.I. 2592, 1948), which raises the maximum 
prices of zinc and zinc products with effect from 
December 1. The new maximum prices, per ton, with 
the amount of the increase stated in parentheses, are: — 

G.O.B. and “ Prime Western” zinc, £106 (£14); refined 
and electrolytic zinc, £106 15s. (£14); not less than 99.99 per 
cent. pure, £108 5s. (£14); zinc sheets, £113 (£14);. boiler 


plates, £116 (£14); zinc oxide (Red Seal), £99 5s. (£12); zinc 
oxide (Green Seal), £100 15s. (£12); zine oxide (White Seal), 
£101 15s. (£12). 

















